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Lady Walker is the wife of Sir Robert Walker, Bart., of Sand Hutton, who is a captain in the Coldstream Guards, and served 
during the war in 1915. Lady Walker is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. James Thursby-Pelham of 55, Cadogan Gardens, and 
Upton Cressett, Salop 
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200, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR. 
EAR BETTY,—Oh! these June days . : 
Cupped loveliness, golden and green and silver. 
Dawn over the park unbelievably beautiful, even 
here in London. And twilight more so. And 
afternoons at Ranelagh almost too good to be true. ; 


* * * 


And home come the victors, home from the war—not to speak 
of “The Daily Mail’s” gallant aviators home from the 
Atlantic. And for those other immortal armies who do not come 
home again, the earth is quiet and warm—at last. And there is 
no more War, and Love and Beauty are the gods we worship— 
Look thy last on all things lovely, 
Every hour. Let no night 
Seal thy sense in deathly slumber 
Till to delight 
Thou have paid thy utmost blessing, 
Since that all things thou wouldst praise 
Beauty took from those who loved them 
In other days. 


bal * * 


Al life is bitter-sweet these days. 

But at least we have done, 
or nearly done, with the killing, 
and Time comes with healing in 
his hands. London’s marv’lously 
herself again. There’s such a 
season. There mightn’t have been 
a war. And all the voracious new 
young things are putting both hands 
to the wheel—in the way of makin’ 
up for war-time’s lost opportunities. 


* ® * 


‘This week, the Manners wedding, 

the Derby, the Mays at 
Cambridge, the Trooping of the 
Colour, the Fourth at Eton, dances 
in dozens, and the Savage Ball in 
particular, with the poor old Albert 
Hall camouflaged by Savages almost 
out of knowledge, and Eve 


* * * 


Wich reminds me .. . This 
Cult of the Bare Back— 
haven't we given the papers and 
things a nice cool topic to chat 
upon this season? And spicy at 
that, what? Hot and cold, so to 
speak—a sort of soufflé surprise, 
in fact. 


* * 


harms of mind and person all 
thrown in, don’t yer know! 


And the purer duchesses and MISS “OLIVE SNELL” 


marchionesses and people forced 
by Sunday paper editor men, at 
the point of a cheque over the 
telephone, to give, in print, for the 
pecking of Peckham, their views on 
Outrageous Dress. 


Miss “ Olive Snell,” who is in private life the wife of 

Lieut.-Colonel Pike, Grenadier Guards, is giving an 

exhibition of her charming portraits at the Brook Street 

Art Galleries, 14, Brook Street, until June 16. Our 

readers should not miss this altogether delightful little 
exhibition 


Ore of ’em, Lady Hastings, wife of Colonel Sir George 

of Ranelagh, is very annoyed about it. Abs’lute 
outrage, she calls it, that “young and elderly women 
should appear in public in a state of dress which, when I 
was young, would have barred their bedroom doors to 
any male or female member of their family.” Drefful experi- 
ence, too, the poor lady’s had where she gets her meals. 
Do jest listen to this !— 


Go to any big restaurant at the hours when the so-called ‘‘ smart 
set ’’ is dining, and the idea conveyed is that of a lot of naked women 
sitting at tables with a set of ogling, coarse-minded men 


* * * 


V here does she dine? But must be really rather amusing, 
what ? 

Skirts are short, tight, and transparent ; apparently no under- 
clothes are worn. Any portion of the human form which may 
happily be concealed does not save the prurient mind from suggestive 
thoughts. 

* * a 

nd at lunch, seemeth it’s 

worser ! 

The same grossly indecent style of 
dress obtains. For some years now 
women—degraded creatures — have 
worn evening dress in the day-time 
and nothing at all at night! ! ! 

* * * 


You know, this critic of her sex 

ought to have been let have 
a go at the Huns, don’t you think 
so? Would, shesezsezshe, if she 
had her way,“ turn a lot of East 
End hooligans loose in ovr West 
End, with free permission to tar 
and feather every woman who was 
not properly and decently dressed.” 
D’you ever? What bloodthirst! 
Another protester, the Duchess of 
Somerset, doesn’t mind about it 
nearly as much. Merely thinks 
there’s quite enuff nude in sculp- 
ture, and ‘evidently knows what 
she’s talking’ about when she 
darkly hints that if undressed 
females without make or shape 
think men admire ’em—well, they’re 
badly mistook, that’s all! 


* 
* A Imost immoral in its inade- 

quacy,” Marchioness Towns- 
hend (née Gladys Sutherst) thinks 
the fash’nable woman’s dress. 
Depends quite a little, tho’, doesn't 
it, on how much the inadequacy’s 
got to cover? But she too knows 
what men really like. Which is 
— those exquisite attributes of 
modesty and sweetness which 
so adorn even plain women,” 
@tpsileaen) ae 


Bertram Park 
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nd so does one 

of the Outra- 
geous Dress parsons 
—I mean a parson 
who thinks our 
frocks outrageous, 
not one whose own 


are. Listen! Quite 
a pulpitic touch, 
hasn’t it ? 


Let all votaries of 
indecent fashions be 
given to understand 


that, so far from 
making themselves 
attractive to men, 


women who appear 
to be trying to reach 
the limit of denuda- 
tion (that’s a nice 
one, isn’t it?) do not 
please but only dis- 


gust and repel. It 
is terrible to think 
what will be the 


‘GRACE 


LADY NEWBOROUGH 
AND A FRIEND 


Lady Newborough is the widow of the 

late Lord Newborough, who died in 1916 

as a result of active service. Lord New- 

borough was in the Welsh Guards. He 
was succeeded by his brother 


effect upon the character of both men and 
women if the process of denuding the bodies 
of our women is not arrested. 


* * * 


All this, me dear, just ‘cos the old 
el dressmaker-people will cut our 
frocks short both ends! Well, well, 
well . What a fuss about—well, 
er, very little, isn’t it? But I like “ limit 
of denudation,” don’t you? Thought of 
taking it along with me to the Savage 
Club Derby Day Ball and attackin’ the 
Bare Backs thus: “ Madam, I call you 
the limit of denudation; so there!” 
Cause a bit of back-chat, wouldn’t it? 


LORD 


* * * 


Which brings me back to the junction 
—lI mean to a rather sweet mo- 
ment that ‘rived when I meself was 
tryin’ on my Derby Day ball frock in 
Albemarle Street. Sent for the young 
woman who does our top parts . . . 
Eve: I’ve come to try on the bodice. 
YOUNG WomMAN (holding out a small piece of pink satin 
ribbon): Yes, madam; here it is! 
* * * 


‘The number of my box is 0000! And there will be found 

within its spacious walls not only “all those exquisite 
attributes of modesty and sweetness which so adorn and em- 
bellish even plain women” (so you can imagine what they do 
for Eve—what ?), but also, if The Panther doesn’t let me down, 
an acid or a gum-drop or something. Yes, I know that to 
“suck a pebble” was said to be the thirst-quencher in our 
youth. But we’re getting big girls now—some of us—and I 
prefer—er—acid-drops, don’t you ? 

* * * 


has been member 


tion. 


‘ 


Before I get off clothes, by the way, seems we’re positively 

mod’rate here compared with how they’re carryin’ on in 
the dress line in Paris. Fashion is losing her head, just been 
readin’ somewhere, and no extravagance is too great, no indis- 
cretion too daring. She vaunts her short skirts, her sleeveless 
dresses, her décolletés bodices with a smile . . . She even 
bares her legs and scarcely covers her toes in shoes that look 
utterly absurd with toe-caps, ankle-straps, and heels that are 
three and four inches high. 


AND LADY DUNCANNON 


Lord Duncannon, who has served in the war 
as a major in the Territorial Army, and was 
formerly in the Bucks Imperial Yeomanry, 


for 


having been returned again at the 1918 elec- 
Lady Duncannon is a daughter of the 
Baron de Neuflize 


un 
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resses are worn in the day time, at public functions, which 
would have been censured by Queen Victoria at Court. 
. . . And the apparel of a ballet dancer is modest in com- 
parison with the chemise dresses that depend for their fastening 
on one button on the shoulder or on one hook at the waist, or 
a skirt that is slit from ankle to hip on both sides or has a 
cross-over open front. . 
* * * 
oO resume, amazin’ thing about this season’s shows in that 
however thin the show, what never fails is the thickness 
of the crowd. At York last week, on the lovely Knavesmire, 
perfect summer weather and a tremendous concourse assembled 
to see sixteen runners for six races—one race a walk-over, one 
a void, two became mere matches, and in the rest the “fields” 
were only four and seven! Seems that with peace here, and 
in such spring weather as we can hardly remember, no one 
minds nothing—good temper’s the fashion. 
* * * 
As I told you, they’re all expected to be ‘‘ record,” this week’s 
shows, and there’s no hope whatever for him who has not 
fixed up long since his Derby or his Oaks day. For the Diana 
Manners wedding, St. Margaret’s full to the brim and over with 
all society and Royalty. Eights Week at Cambridge the biggest 
ever, with not an attic obtainable, and such a programme as 
ought to tire out even the least tireless 
of débutantes and flappers. The Fourth 
at Eton on Derby Day a “ real” one at 
last, tho’ more than a thousand of Eton’s 
sons have gallantly gone west, leaving 
behind with those who loved and taught 
them— 
: A white 


Unbroken glory, a gathered radiance, 
A width, a shining peace, under the night. 


* * * 

AX “Waifs and Strays” dance at the 

Hyde Park Hotel on Monday night 
and a St. Dunstan’s dance on Derby night 
are the “ Charity” ones amongst a host 
of others, which now press upon each 
other five and six a night. London re- 
sounds to “Helen of Troy,” ‘“ Monkey 
Blues,” “If You Could Care,’ “ Coupons 
for Kisses,’ and the rest, from dewy eve 
till fragrant morn, and Mayfair pavements 
decorated nightly with promenading men 
and much décolletées girls who take the 


Dover since 1913, 


air undaunted in 
front of their hosts’ 
houses. The most 
popular of these, 
needless to say, are 
where suppers are 
hot and wine. fizzy. 
Modern maids’ ap- 
petites partake not 
of the “delicacy” 
that their Victorian 
grandmothers culti- 
vated, and as for 
the matrons_ so- 
called—well, you do 


have to keep your- 

self up to keep up 

married life prop'ly, 

don’t you? 

* * 

t the Savages’ 

Dance, hear 

two ’normous 

(Continued on p. 256) 


THE HON. HELENA (LEFT) AND 
THE HON. PEGGY COVENTRY 


The Hon. Helena and the Hon. Peggy 

Coventry are Lord and Lady Deerhurst’s 

two daughters. Lord Deerhurst is the 

Earl of Coventry’s heir, and served in the 

Territorial Army in the war from 1914 
to 1917 
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THE LETTERS OF EVE—continued. 


programmes hanging from the Albert Hall’s vast roof are to save 
us the trouble of carrying even the smallest book-of-the-words 
about on our “ outrageous”’ persons—at a “ fancy”’ ball you are 
permitted, of course, outrageousness. Or anyway, to startle. 
There is also to be revived that pedestal thing in the middle of 
the hall which such crowds found sucha splendid place to “ see 
things”? from at another Alb. Halltshow. And if they really 
turn up—the Prince of Wales and the winner of the Derby— 
ought to be some ball, oughtn’t it ? 


* * * 


A™4 talking of the crowds everywhere, seems not only a 

picked and selected few are getting cards for the garden 
parties that are taking the place of the Courts at Buck. Pal. 
And as a card for the party’s to ‘stand for” a presentation at 
Court—well, the whole stunt’s really a very wily way of settlin’ 
a question that was growin’ into almost a nightmare. Twelve 
thousand—or is it million ?—all strugglin’ to make their curt- 
seys. B'lieve the very idea fairly made even the 
gen’rally quite coolish Lord Sandhurst wake up in the night in 
a cold and chilly sweat. But the garden party solution’s made 
all things smooth. For just to have been, or even only to’ve 
been asked to go, even if you never see a Royal, is to constitute 


“ being presented.” 
* * 

Of course, a rush on the dressmakers 

for royal garden-party frocks. But 
whether they’ll get ’em sie Were 
taking orders all the time, but we can’t 
get anyone to make them!’’one of the 
biggest of the dress people told me last 
week. Come in the end, I s’pose, to 
makin’ our own frocks—like Lady Diana 
for her wedding—or getting one of the 
artist-men to design ’em for us like Lillah 
McCarthy in Judith, where she looks too 
utterly exquisite, whether it’s draped in 
nun-like black chiffons and grey or mar- 
vellously arrayed in all the colours of the 
rainbow to go and work love and de- 
struction on the handsome Holofernes. 
Indeed, quite the loveliest thing in colour- 
schemes going is the Ricketts bit of Bible 
history at the Kingsway. And Lillah 
makes a lovely Pretty Lady—not much 
of the Hebrew, tho’; in her unsmiling 
sorceress, Judith. 

* * * 


* i 


strenuous time for Royals also sets 
in, with not only many town en- 
gagements but also provincial ones, the 
King and Queen visiting Leicester next 
week and the Prince of Wales his Duchy 
of Cornwall, where the Truroites will 
welcome him at their agricultural show. 
And in two months time H.R.H. pops 
off to Canada. An important and by no 
means unofficial visit with a large suite, 
naval, military and civil, lords-in-waiting 
and even an official historian on the staff. So H.R.H. will not 
really settle down into his new bachelor home until the autumn, 
when, his. quarter-century attained and autumn seasons being 
now almost as smart as spring ones, some very young and 
cheery. parties may be expected in the great dark-walled dining 
room where Lord Kitchener’s lovely glass and china used to 
show up so amazing well. By the way, to be lightly camouflaged 
as a mere’ lord, the Prince in the States, I b’lieve. But a 
disguise almost as thin as some of our summer frocks this, I 
guess, what? 
* * * 


Afraid, by the way, however good it may be at its own 

exclusive and particular games, “society” so-called is 
really rather dambad when it comes to more mixed and mutable 
functions such as the big bali got up in aid of the Chelsea 
Women’s Hospital at the Albert Hall last week, where that 
cleverest of organisers, Mr. Sherwood Foster, did his usual best, 
but where the spirit of revelry—which is what the public must 
provide—was absent. 


Mrs. Arthur Hankey, who was married on 
May 1 at Gibraltar, is a daughter of Mr. 
Alexander Mosley, and a sister of the Mar- 
quise de la Pasture. 

lieutenant in the R.N.V.R. 
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Her husband 


s Wants the actress crowd, you know, to make this sort of 

thing go,” someone said to me. But what I think gave 
the show such a fatal air of solid worth, and still solider 
respectability. were all the funny old things, chaperons or some- 
thing, who dressed themselves up as Duchess of Devonshires 
and things, and solemnly paraded around on the arm of ‘“‘a male 
escort,” 

* * * 


(Obvious, of course, that society buds can’t be let loose at an 

Albert Hall omnium gatherum unguarded. For, as 
Marie Lloyd so pricelessly sings, London’s such a wicked place 
since the—er—Americans landed. But tant méme, there’s a 
place for everything, and everything in its place, as our nurses 
used to tell us. And the Albert Hall, I can’t help thinking, is 
not the place for chaperons. 


owever, it was quite a pretty show. The decorative scheme, 
chaste rather than gaudy to tone with the general atmo- 
sphere, and the lighting low and no rude revelry such as 
distinguished that less distinguished but much more cheery 
affair, the Chelsea Arts. The floor was better than ever, and 
it ts good to have heaps of room to 
dance when the Corelli Wyndeatt or- 
chestra’s in full blast. 


* * * 


Pxtra tone was lent by the presence 
of the whole Fife family in the 
royal box, and a minor princess in 
another—which is another refining ele- 
ment to which the Albert Hall, as a 
rule, is not accustomed. And it really 
is time someone grasped the fact that 
if there is. one thing. people don’t want 
at a ball, it’s a “set’? dance such as 
that “Peace” valse demonstration, or 
even the very pretty Floral Dance that 
Lady Lavery led and arranged — but 
seemed rather to lose touch with after 
a preliminary canter or two. 


No 


* * * 


one wants to watch anyone but 
“ pros”’ doing things these days— 


especially dancing. And set things, 
too, always necessitate a crowd of 
women all dressing up in the same 
clothes. Which, again, doesn’t work 


out so that everyone’s pleased. For 
one man’s meat’s another man’s poison, 
and the frock that’s lovely on one 
woman is a holy terror on another, 
while fat and thin, tall and _ short, 
dressed up to match never work out 
right. Look at the disastrous brides- 
maid effects we’re always getting. 


Bertram Park 


MRS. ARTHUR HANKEY 


is a 
* * * 


But the Chelsea Hospital for Women has benefited, I believe, 
heartily, and that, after all, is the point, isn’t it? Boxes, 
you see, were a hundred guineas a time, and you need only sell 
very few of those to get in no time a very nice thick bank 
balance, what? And. after all, variety’s the spice of life, as 
no one denies. 
* * * 


A fancy-dress ball that fairly reeks of propriety, good form, 

the best people, newest débutantes, that hasn’t a touch 
of that dreadful “ Bohemianism” there’s such a lot of talk 
about where the “ claret’? cup, poured out in gallons 
(not that I’m suggesting it was), wouldn’t leave even a faint 
blush on the tablecloth . where even the jazz was 
danced in the deepest decorum, if at all where no man 
clung too close to his partner (terrified probably by the women 
police—or do you think those chaperons ?)—well, anyway, a 
spice of novelty about that kind of an Albert Hall Ball, wasn’t 
there? Gave one quite a nice long night in bed, too.—Your 
EVE. 
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THE WIFE OF THE NEW MINISTER TO PANAMA. 
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MRS. PERCY BENNETT 


Mrs. Bennett is the wife of the newly-appointed British Minister to the Panama Province, Mr. Andrew Percy Bennett, C.M.G., 

who was formerly Commercial Attaché to H.M.’s Embassy at Rome and to the Legation at Athens. Mrs. Bennett is the eldest 

daughter of Mr. E. C. Youell of Galatz, Roumania, where Mr. Bennett was Vice-Consul in 1895. Mr. Bennett has also served as 
H.M.’s Consul in New York, and has been Counsellor of Embassy at Bucharest 
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Swaine 


ECKSTEIN 


MISS HERMIONE 


Miss Hermione Eckstein is the 

daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Eckstein 

of 18, Park Lane, and is one of this 

season's débutantes. Mrs. Eckstein 

is giving a number of dances this 
season 


IN TOWN AND OUT 


By Christopher. 


the other day about Sir 

Robert Maule, father of 

Mrs. Walker, the widow 
of an army captain, who is 
engaged to Lord Lifford’s eldest 
son and heir. Sir Robert is 
the head of a big dry goods 
firm in Edinburgh, and a self- 
made man; and the story is of 
a shilling which was the founda- 
tion of his business capital. 


| HEARD an interesting story 


* * * 


NG a poor boy it was his duty 

to go regularly to Black- 
hall, about half-a-mile from his 
home, to fetch butter and milk. 
One wet morning he dropped 


and the petitioner, following 
the death of his wife, to whom 
he was attached with all the 
Latin passion of his mother, 
the dancer, committed suicide. 
No doubt the tragedy produced 
a strong impression on the 
author of ‘‘ Heritage.’’ 


* * 


* 
Ac important country wed- 
ding to-day at Wood- 
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Sheaight 
MISS SYLVIA PORTMAN 


a shilling out of his hand, and exhaustive search 
failed to discover it in the long grass. Very 
unhappy at the prospect of going home again to 
confess this serious loss, he wandered on for 
some yards—and found another shilling! It 
enabled him to get his butter and milk, much to 
his content, and a day or two later as he was 
turning down the bottoms of his trousers the 
original shilling fell out. He started a savings 
bank account with it, and as his career developed 
—from draper’s apprentice at 2s: 6d. a week to 
village shopkeeper, and finally to the head of his 
own great firm of Robert Maule and Son—the 
lost shilling turned to very much gold. 


* * * 
Si Robert's only son was killed at the Dar- 
danelles. 
Es % * 


Srcaeae of engagements, I notice that the 

Hon. Mrs. Yarde Buller’s younger daughter 
by her first husband, Sir Wroth Lethbridge, 
Bart., is to marry Captain Geoffrey W. Kindersley, 
late Cameronians. He is the fourth son of a 
gentleman well known to Etonians, Mr. R. S. 
Kindersley of The Timbralls, Eton, who was the 
resident master at Baldwin’s End in 1903 when 


ford, Cheshire, is that of 
Lieutenant W. P. Colyer- Mise Sylvie Partmat who is anotner.of 
* e season's débutantes, is the daugh- 
Fergusson, Northamptonshire ter of the Hon. Claud and Mrs. Port- 
Regiment, and Miss Doris man. Her father is the second son 
Ford Smith, daughter of Mr. of Lord Portman, and is in the House- 
Ford Smith, Hon. Consul hold Cavalry 
for Japan, of Deanwater, 
. Cheshire. The bridegroom is the second son of 


Mr. Thomas Colyer-Fergusson of Ightham Mote, 
Kent. His family, a very old one in Kent, 
was originally Colyer only, but some fifty years 
ago the heiress of the family married Sir James 
Ranken Fergusson, Bart., and combined the 
names. Mr. Thomas Colyer-Fergusson is the 
eldest son of this marriage, and will in due 
course succeed to the baronetcy. His youngest 
son died of wounds in 1917. 


* * * 


N cater home—at St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge— 

‘there will be a foregathering to-morrow 
of London medical society to see Dr. Fielding- 
Ould’s step-daughter, Miss Betty Tustin, married 
to Captain Kenneth Murray, late Lovat's Scouts. 
I do not know this detail of the arrangements, but 
I expect that the bride’s relative, the Rev. F. 
Fielding-Ould, will again assist, as he did for her 
sister’s wedding at_thé’same church last Septem- 
ber to Lieutenant Charles Armytage; an Australian 
artillery officer. Dr. Fielding-Ould is acelebrated 
éxpert on tropical diseases, whose knowledge has 
been very useful during the war. He is a cham- 
pion, too, of more democratic methods in the 
medical profession, and has lately been attempting 
to set upa society supplemental to, if not rivalling, 


the disastrous firé occurred in which two Eton 


boys were burnt to death. 


* * 


M iss Dulcibel Lethbridge’s mother divorced 

Sir Wroth eight years ago, and on her 
marriage to Lord Churston’s uncle in 1913 the 
latter became the guardian of her children. In 


* 


the British 


Latlie Charles , Ltd. 
MRS. EVANS (MISS CAMILLE CLIFFORD) 


* 


Mrs. Evans, who, when she married her 


action in 1914, 


that capacity he acted for the daughter, Torfrida, 
in her successful suit just before the war for the nullity of her 


Dorothy Hickling 
MRS. GORDON WILSON 


Mrs. Gordon Wilson, who has 

been driving a R.A.F. motor 

during the war, has done good 

service. Her husband has served 

with distinction in the Royal Air 
Force at the front 


marriage with an officer in the Indian 


Police. 
* * 


M iss V. Sackville- West's first 

novel, ‘‘ Heritage,’’ fully de- 
serves the praise which the critics 
have given it. The subject is all 
the more interesting from its remi- 
niscence of an incident in the nove- 
list’s own family, which probably 
suggested the story. In the novel 
a Kentish yeoman, while soldiering 
in Spain, marries a Spanish dancer, 
and we are shown how, four genera- 
tions later,.the’ fantastic mingling 
of blood breaks.out. in. tragedy 
among ‘his- farmer descendants in 
the Weald of Kent. Now it is a 


‘fact of history that the late Lord 


Sackville made an irregular union 
with a famous Spanish opera dancer. 
A legitimacy suit brought by their 
son, the late Mr. E. H. Sackville- 
West, to establish the lawful mar- 
riage of his parents occupied the 
courts for several days in 1909 and 
1910. The petition was dismissed, 


late Hon. Henry Lyndhurst Bruce, killed in 
is better known on the 
London stage, to which she 

returning, as Miss Camille Clifford 
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is shortly 


hostess. 


Medical 
alarm of the medical anti-trade unionists. 


Association, much to the 


* * 


present husband, was the widow of the I: addition to the very jolly affair—as it pro- 

mises to be—the Savage Club’s costume ball 
at the Albert Hall, there is a private dance at 
86, Brook Street, to-night, with Lady Fairbairn as 
There is particular good will towards 


this entertainment, for Sir Thomas Fairbairn’s American wife, 


though not much in the public 
eye, has made herself very popular 
in society. Sir Thomas is the 
brother of the previous baronet, 
who was a very wonderful man— 
a deaf mute who hunted, shot, 
fished, and cycled enthusiastically 
in spite of his affliction. He married 
Mr. Walter Long’s sister. 
* * * 


“|~hen, to-morrow evening, Coun- 

tess Manvers gives a dance at 
6, Tilney Street, Park Lane, the 
family town house, for her two 
daughters, the Ladies Alice and 
Sibell Pierrepont. Lady Sibell, it 
will be remembered, worked in a 
Chiswick aeroplane factory during 
the war along with her friend, Lady 
Victoria Bentinck, now Lady Vic- 
toria Wemyss. Both the girls are 
excellent horsewomen, as is fitting 
for daughters of the master of the 
Rufford Hunt, in the midst of which 
country their ‘‘ Dukeries’’ home, 
Thoresby, occupies its magnificent 
position, 


Bassano 
MISS MARY MERRALL 


Miss Mary Merrall has made a 

big hit as the lady of high 

degree who becomes engaged 

to “Our Mr. Hepplewhite” in 

the amusing farcical comedy at 
the Criterion. 
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THE COMING PRODUCTION OF “L’AIGLON’” 
A SKetch by John Sargent, R.A. 


Spline 


eines 


MISS MARIE LOHR (MRS. VAL PRINSEP) 


Miss Marie Lohr, who appeared in the first English version of Rostand’s “‘L’Aiglon” at a matinée at the Globe Theatre on 

November 19 last in aid of the Disabled Sailors and Soldiers Fund, is reviving the famous play for a season at the Globe on 

June 10. Sarah Bernhardt created the part of L’Aiglon, but Miss Marie Léhr has very worthily followed in the footsteps of the 
great French actress 
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THB TATLEL 


T the exact 
A moment 
when this 
immortal prose 
is published I 
hope to be 
sitting on the 
top of a coach 
devouring lobster 
mayonnaise and 
listening with an 
air of bloated 
detachment to 
the roar of the 
ring, the while 
MR. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM the fairest of 
y England's 
daughters ask me 
if I won’t have 
another spot of 
bubbly water, 
because they are sure that I must be so tired after my superhuman 
drudgery on THE TATLER. I hope—so I say—but you never know your 
luck, for it may fall out that all that I shall see or hear of the Derby 
will be a nasty white bit of paper tape ticking out of a noisy machine, 
whilst, with divers other convives who are also drinking light port, I 
sit ill at ease in my inn, club, or place of refuge. 
* * * 
t such a moment, of course, last words, the prophet’s absolute 
‘‘final,’’ are expected of you if you are a tipster—which I’m not, 
praise be to Allah, as I have remarked before—and even when I try 
to be I’m a very bad one, so do not let anything I may inadvertently 
say influence you ; but, at the same time, what a lot of quiet fun one 
has been able to squeeze out of the Derby tangle! The Pantherites, 
the Grand Paradeans, and the All Aloners have been absolutely hunting 
for one another’s scalps, to say nothing of the Paper Moneys, and as 
the saddling bell will be a-tinkling almost at the very moment that 
these notes are read, let me try to bring all this chat up to date 
and see what it amounts to. When Grand Parade missed both his 
Newmarket engagements, and even after Dominion, his stable com- 
panion, had won the Newmarket Stakes, The Panther’s price 
contracted. The reason was, of course, because his supporters did 
not think that a victory over Old Bill at level weights meant anything, 
even if Grand Parade were the streets in front of Dominion that 
he is popularly reputed to be. 
They said the Newmarket 
Stakes was a_ slow-run 
14 mile, and that Dominion 
had no need to be anything 
of a smasher to win against 
the weak opposition, plus 
Lord Basil, who is only too 
obviously not honest. They 
therefore wiped that form off 
the slate. But was not the 
Guineas avery slow-run race? 
I seem to have heard some- 
thing to that effect! Sup- 
posing, just for the sake of 
argument, we said that The 
Guineas was not much better 
than a five-furlong scramble, 
and that Dominion was sent 
out with orders to see whether 
he could break The Panther 
up in the middle four of it. 
Lord Glanely and Barling 
must have wanted informa- 
tion both in the Guineas and 
in the Newmarket Stakes, and 
should we be justified in say- 
ing that they did not get it? 
I wonder ! 
* * * 
WW 22t better public infor- 
mation has Manser, 
the trainer of The Panther ? 
Does he, if we come down to 


Mr. Cunninghame Graham makes a picturesque figure 

in the Row on his Uruguayan pony and the saddle 

most affected in that part of the world. He is the 
well-known writer and politician 


PICTURES 
THE FIRE 


By 
‘¢ Sabretache.”’ 


THE WINNERS OF THE SOCIAL CLUBS TOURNAMENT 


The Royal Automobile Club team won the Social Clubs Tournament at Hurlingham, 
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form of his horse 
than Barling 
does? Does not 
the —_inglorious 
display of Lord 
Basil in both 
cases somewhat 
discount The 
Guineas form 
of The Panther, 
bearing in mind 
the fact that 
Lord Basil 
proved — himself 
immeasurably 
superior to both 
Buchan and 
Manilardo in the 
home gallop? Is 
it not just 
possible that 
Dominion’s gallop in The Guineas brought him on ?—and did he not 
win the Newmarket Stakes in a common canter by five lengths, asa good 
colt ought against a field such as opposed him with one good one 
in it running ungenerously? It is foolish, in my humble opinion, 
to say that Dominion may not be a good and honest performer. 
He could not do more than win. Barling may know that his first 
string, Grand Parade, is Dominion’s master, and he may know— 
we are assured that he does—that though He gave Paper Money 
20 lb. and a beating in the March Stakes, this horse cannot concede 
Grand Parade anything like 20 lb.! If, again, last year in the Free 
Handicap the dispenser considered Grand Parade only a 2 lb. worse 
colt than The Panther, if improvement is conceded in the one case 
it is surely only logical to concede the possibility of it in the other. 
What trainer has better collateral lines to guide him than Barling ? 
Ought he not to be able to tell to within a very few pounds exactly 
what Grand Parade represents over 1} mile? Leaving Lord Basil 
out of all calculation, has not Barling a better line to Buchan than 
Manser? Dominion was not ready on Guineas day; Buchan was. 
Yet at the end of the stands Dominion was going very nearly as well 
as any of them. It was the case of the little bit of extra condition in 
the last few yards. Personally I shall believe that The Panther is a 
level money or odds on commodity when he has won his race, but 
not before. 


COLONEL WARNER 


Colonel Warner is the polo master at Wellington 

College, which we believe is the only public school 

where they play polo. They are entering a team for 
the County Cup 


* & * 


ae hen, again, the Pantherites 
will not have All Alone 
because he only beat a colt 
like Rusher, giving him, be it 
remembered, 28 lb., and a 
very easy beating, which 
certainly might have been 
anything from 10 1b. upwards. 
All Alone won cantering by 
one-and-a-half lengths, and 
the distance was 14 miles, 
and they said Donoghue after 
the race wanted to get off 
Paper Money to ride this one 
in the Derby. What a great 
game it is! And how cross 
some of us get if people don’t 
agree with us! However, as 
I have already said, by about 
the time you are reading this 
I shall be looking at the. one 
I've gone for coming through 
them as if they were standing 
still and winning with his 
jockey's toes in his boots as 
they pass the Bell. 
* * * 
Nad apropos tipping 
winners, I am_ very 
glad to have been proved 
to be a false prophet where 
the Social Clubs Final at 
Hurlingham is concerned, 


W. A. Rouch 


the cold facts, know any more, 


and to be able to congratulate 
if as much, about the public 


Sir ‘‘Fuzzy’’ upon his first , 
(Continued on p. iv) 


beating the Cavalry Club by nine to seven. The names, reading from left to right, 
are: Major P. Magor, Sir Cecil Graham, Major A. Grisar, and Mr. F. Rich 
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THROUGH DISTORTED GLASSES 


Some Popular Celebrities at Ranelagh. 


hidden 
treasure” 
Bos tre Boalmar, 
beer Krere 27 years: 


Ail the world is the 
In this collection there 


A FEW CARICATURES BY LIEUTENANT FRED MAY 

vaded Hurlingham, has now launched a heavy attack on Ranelagh. 

om his devastating fire, but the casualties are never very serious. 
especially that of the distinguished polo international back of 1914 


graphic in their truth. 
c 
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Our diligent artist, having recently in 
caricaturist’s oyster, and no one is safe fr 
are several pictures which are almost photo 
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Ah 


a - 


This, Beloved, is Me on 
tip-toe of expectation be- 
fore the "phone! You YE 
can guess by my expres- . 
sion what Iam saying !— 
Ever thine, Priscicia 
P.S.— The contretemps 


has put my hair out of 
curl, hasn't it ? 


P.S.S.—Rather nice pi- 
jars—what? 


: 


ELOVEDEST 
B OF UNCLES, 
—My tele- 
phone is down 


and out, and I have ae 
the most horrible : 
sense of perfect iso- 

\) 


lation! This from a 
female critter who 
was shut up for four 


oe 
‘ 
/ 
years in Brussels with 
nary a telephone in 


existence! But then one forgets evil days 
so quickly when the glad times arrive once 
more! This breakdown of mine—I’m 
still talking of the ’phone mishap — is 
serious and of the annoying kind. People 
-ring me up. I hear the bell and I hear 
their voice, which is usually friendly, 
affectionate, entreating, wheedling, peremp- 
tory, sulky, and finally furious, and although 
I am desperately yelling into the mouth- 
piece at “my end,” the voice takes no 
notice and goes on imploring, menacing, 
or anathematising the Lady of the Ex- 
change and Me! It is odious. Rather, 
I should imagine, like being: dead and, 
having returned spookily to visit one’s 
ex-friends ici-bas, discovering that one 
cannot make them aware of one’s pre- 


sence, 
* * 


A mold Bennett has conveyed that awful 

sense of isolation in “ The Glimpse.” 
Now I admire. Arnold Bennett excessively 
and therefore wish him no harm. Never- 
theless, I meanly hope that his ’phone will 
some day get out of order in the same 
perplexing manner as mine. He will then 
fully realise what a fine bit of descriptive 
writing he has done. Though I should 
imagine that he is the sort of man who is, 
at all times, perfectly aware of the value 
of the work—-or the play—that he has 
accomplished. This, of course, is a per- 
sonal opinion. 

* * * 


I have written this, Uncle, after a particu- 

larly frenzied appeal to the Deity of 
the Phone to kindly “ Hello, hello”! You 
see the person at the other end was some- 
one with whom I had promised to dine. 
This morning, however, I broke the engage- 
ment, knowing only too well that I could 
patch it up at the last moment. Indeed, I 
had dressed—oh, the most gorgeous thing 
in backless frocks—and I was waiting for 
the“ Hello” that I guessed would inevitably 
come. Itcame. Then it was that I dis- 


\ 


*there alone from sheer bravado so 


riscilla 


covered that, though I could hear, I could 
not make myself heard! It was an exces- 
sively damnable experience. And here I 
am, in my backless frock, having spurned 


meal, a-writing to you, Belovedest, 
and recounting my tale of woe. 


* * * 
\Y e would have dined at Madrid, 


too! Madrid, with its en- 
\ chantingly lighted little tables in the 
«" garden under the trees. Madrid, 
with its charming suites and 
chambres meublées. (Why do they 
advertise the fact in such enormous letters, 
though? It does look . .. rather... 
rather . . .), Madrid, with its discreet 
orchestra, good service and cooking, and 
midges ! 


a hastily dished up and extremely “ scratch” 
\ 
\ 
n iS 
\ 


* * 


* 
A=4 then, after dinner, to send on the 

car to the Porte Dauphine and 
saunter through the wood on foot. Sounds 
tame, say you? In reality, a tremendously 
exciting adventure. Thrills a-plenty, 
Uncle o’ mine. Le soir tous les chats 
sont gris, and under the low spreading 
branches of the acacias reigns the Apache- 
dom that wears dinner jackets, Callot 
frocks, and diamonds. Oh, there are tailor- 
mades too, and morning suits . . . but 
nearly always diamonds . . . and pearls, 


‘The darkness is heavy, but the on-rushing 

head-lights of the passing cars reveal 
flashing gleams. The silence is quick with 
little sobbing sighs and gentle broken 
laughter. The subtle, enervating scent of 
the spring night is rendered more in- 
tense by the contrasting “Corona” of 
the questing one who stalks alone. 
The solitary stranger who prowls 
silently, peers questioningly into the 
shadows, halts, advances, and swoops 
suddenly. There is a nook where 
shadows move and shudder and a tiny 
frightened gasp is divined. 


* * * 


ilence follows, intense and _ pro- 
found, broken perhaps by brief 
and little noises . . . then re- 
treating footsteps in the darkness 
and silence falls more heavily. 
* * * 
I love those mysterious nights when 


silken and broadcloth danger 
prowls abroad. I would like to walk 


long as I know that there are strong 
arms not far behind to shelter one 
. if I am a-feared! 


* * * 


But do you know, dear, I do not 

think that I would be afraid! 
And now come out of the darkness 
and, blinded and blinking, sail into the 
répétition générale of the new play- 
revue-fairy-tale by Rip at the Théatre 
Marigny. Aladin. or the Wonder- 
ful Lamp, music by Willy Redstone, 
scenery and costumes by Bakst, and 


an audience by Tout Paris! What a 
crowd! What a house! Everyone 
was there. 
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so). Place: The 
1 a.m. 
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Raoul Gunsbourg of the Monte Carlo 

Opera House and other operatic 
fame ; Feydeau, the author of innumerable 
plays; Jeanne Dyris, the most beautiful 
creature ici-bas; Colette, who needs no 
label; Jane Marnac of the glorious eyes 
and voice; Vuillermoy of the Temps; 
Louis Schneider and his wife; Charlotte 
Lormont, the beautiful singer; Georges 
Paraf, Sidi, the Isola brothers, whom Rip, 
of course, caricatured on the stage; 
Alexandre Duval of Bouillon fame, whose 
double also faced him across the footlights, 
and .. . oh, countless other celebrities— 
I forget half of them! The house was so 
crammed and running over that Polaire, 
who arrived late, was unable to find a 


seat. Can you imagine such a thing? I 
am sure she couldn’t have . . . before. 
(It was a beastly shame, too!) 


* * * 
he play itself? Uncle mine, can one 
analyse a Rip play for the English 
reader? You will get it no doubt sooner 
or later, amputated from the French into 
an English version. But in the meantime 
I advise you strongly to “come over here, 
come over here!” ’Tis no Alexander’s 
rag-time band that I’m offering you, but 
the charmingly blonde and _ delightful 
Parysis, Signoret, who is the finest actor 
I know, Brasseur the ever-amusing, and a 
perfect, copper-hued little Tanagra, the 
Hindoo dancer Dourga. She is the most 
alluringly fascinating creature I have ever 
seen. Besides, Uncle, even if you won’t 
come for Marigny alone Paris is calling 
you, Paris is calling you. She is so beau- 
tiful just now. How can you resist her? 
—Lovingly, PRISCILLA. 


This, my darling, iB Not Me! (at least, I don't think 


ois. Time: Between 10 p.m. and 


The Title: Walking home with Angeline! 


The man behind the tree has got a nasty listenin’ 
expression, hasn't he? The white smarm across this 
in'resting composition is supposed to be from a passing 
automobile in order to throw a light on the situation. 
The nasty man, of course, remains in the shadow of 
the tree! (Rather bright of me to think of that, wasn't 


_it ?)—Lovingly, PrisciLLa 
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THE SENSATION OF PARIS 


“Spi”? inthe Famous “ Borgia’ Scene with Goudine. 


Delpht 
SPINELLY AND SACHA GOUDINE 


The above photograph of the charming lady who has been called “‘the Pocket Venus ’’ was taken in the now famous “ Borgia’”’ 

scene in the Revue du Casino, in which “ Spi’? appears with Sacha Goudine, who is one of the most celebrated of the Russian 

male dancers of the day. We understand that London will have an opportunity of seeing “ Spi,’? as arrangements are in train 
for her début in this city 
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_—_—_———— 
MABEL 
GRANVILLE 


The Hippodrome— 
Revisited. 


r HE other 
evening 
I again 


went to 
see Joy Bells, and 
strangely enough, 
came away with the same vivid impression 
of. iis attractiveness and the same impres- 
sion of its’ obvious’ faults',as I returned 
home with after my first visit. weeks ago. 
First and foremost it'dépends’ chiefly upon 
its gorgeous spectactlar effects,and 
secondly upon Mr}:.Géorgé Robey 
alone. . The'spectacular’ effects “ get 
there,’ as it*were,on’ their own, but 
Mr! George* Robey: is’ left almost 
etitirely to himsélf;and on him de- 
pend the humour and everything’ else of 
interest in the Show. But it must be uphill 
work for even that’ genius among come- 
dians to’ carry on* such a big show 
alone. Were he” given 
a ‘domic’ foil, wérejy he 
given a leading’ lady of 
the cleverness and de- 
lightful personality/y of 
Migs ‘Violet Loraine, :all® 
wolild be ever so 
miigh easier, and* 
miore effective. 
But the only lady 
in}:the cast 
who could ‘ 
help him in Ry 
his scenes ‘* 
—'Mis=ss 
Daphne Pol- 
lard —never 


others don’t,’ gets 


DAPHNE 
POLLARD 
ND 


FRED 
ALLAN DALE 


THE PASSING 
SHOWS 


Drawings by Lewis Baumer. 


meets him at all; she, too, has to be 
funny all by herself. The result is that 
the revue loses considerably all round. It 
is all more like “ single turns ” interspersed 
between pantomime processions and ballets 
than a proper revue. But Mr. George 
Robey is wonderfully amusing in his songs, 
and he performs Herculean labours to make 
the acting scenes gowith a swing. But every 


man needs somebody to help him—and 


this applies even to jesters of genius. And 
also to Miss Pollard. This clever little 
actress appears fitfully, and by herself 
manages to create laughter, but she might 
be so much oftener employed, and together 
with Mr. Robey could become a _ second 
edition of that wonderful combination for 
revue purposes which were George Robey 
and Violet Loraine at the Alhambra. For 
the rest, the dancing of Miss Phyllis Bedells 
stands out among the most delightful 
moments of the entertainment—this, and 
the really amusing little scene in which 


everybody’s mind is carried back 
to 1914 before 
exception > 


August, with the 
husband— 


l 


of one man, the 
who, because he 


knows all about 
the war and the 


himself nearly locked f 
up asa lunatic and 
everyone else into 
trouble. All the same, 
Joy Bells is certainly one of the best 
revues which Mr. Albert de Courville has 
ever put on at the Hippodrome, my only 
adverse criticism being that it might be 
the best if it were pulled together and 
more made of certain members of the com- 
pany. They are quite clever enough to 
help George Robey considerably in his 
efforts to make Joy Bells the funniest 
revue in London as well as the most 


gorgeous. 
* * 


The Winter Garden, 
“Lhe Winter Garden Theatre is such 
a beautiful place, that one would 
not grudge going there even to see a 
bad play. The old Middlesex has 
vanished as if it had been touched 
by the wand of a Chinese magician. 
As an old woman in the street said 
to me as I was coming out: “ This 
ain’t Drury Lane no more!” Well, 
it isn’t! It is one of those lovely, 


26+ 
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” Dirty pocs! 


GEORGE 
ROBEY 


luxurious theatres-—probably thé loveliest 
in all»London} if you count%the’ Scala‘ a 
good#second. And Kissing Time, the new 
musical comedy which Messrs. Grossmith 
and Laurillard have just produced there, 
is one of those tuneful, amusing, dainty 
affairs which are certain of long life and 
popularity. In style, in “ atmosphere,” 
in the way it is 
played and _ pro- 
duced, the piece 
reminds me _ of 
those charming musi- 
cal comedies which 
used to be found at 


the Gaiety when 
Gertie Millar was 
leading lady and 


George Grossmith 
and “ Teddy ” Payne 
were there. Maybe 
it is because George 
Grossmith himself 
is in the company, 
and that Miss Phyllis 
Dare belongs _ to 
the Gertie Millar 
“school,” and that 
Mr. Leslie Henson 
reminds you of Teddy 
Paine, but is even 
funnier, that you feel 
as if you were way 
back in the George 
Edwardes’ period in the old 
days. Kissing Time is one 
of those adaptations “ from 
the French” which make 
such excellent musical 
comedy books, and tell quite 
a naughty story in quite a 
nice way. There are a 
bewildering number of 
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flirtations, but they never seem 
to be anything deeper than 
musical - comedy flirtations — 
and so are about as “ dange- 
rous’’ to the immortal “soul” 
as ginger beer. But Mr. Leslie 
Henson as the husband, who 
has to play “cook” to hisown 
wife, while her “‘ adopted son” 
fills his place, because the wife’s 
uncle caught this “‘ son” kiss- 
ing his “ mother,” imagines 
that he is her husband, and 
must be left in ignorance *be- 
cause he is rich, and there are 
probable legacies coming along, 
is one “scream” from his first 
appearance, when he is thrown 
violently into the garden from 
a motor car, until he is at last 
reconciled to his wife at the 


very end. Mr. Leslie Henson 
has never been in happier 
vein. 

* * 


Music and the Mummers, 
And one of the great charms 
of Kissing Time is that 
every member of the very 
excellent company is given to 
do just those things which they 
all do so supremely well. Mr. 
George Grossmith—gay, dé- 
bonnaire, * dry” as ever—was 
very warmly welcomed. back. 
He is still the same irresistible 


“G. G.,” and just as beauti- 
ful a dancer. Mlle. Yvonne 
Arnaud is gay, fascinating, 


chic—a clever actress and a 
charming dancer. Miss Phyllis 
Dare, as pretty as ever she 
was, has greatly improved both 
as a dancer and as a singer, 
Her articulation isa model to 
most other musical-comedy 
“stars,’’ and she acts with all 
that, what I must call, “ typi- 
cally English charm,” which 


is at once fresh, dainty, and 
untemperamental. As for Mr. 
Leslie Henson, he plays one 
of those absurd characters 
whom he makes so_ utterly 
ridiculous that you laugh with 
him as well as at him all the 
time he is on the stage. Mr. 
Tom Walls, in the part of an 
elderly colonel, susceptible to 
everything in the shape 
of a “skirt,” is funny 


without being at the 
p same time one of 
f 7 those leering old ‘ dogs” 


which most actors who play 
these kind of parts think it 
necessary to assume. Mr. 


i) 
or 
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AS xe 
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George Barrett, in the small part of a regimental cook, 
who exchanges his army papers with the adopted son and 
so sets all the ball of complications rolling, is excellent 
whenever he appears—which isn’t very often. Moreover, the 
new Winter Garden “beauty,” Miss Isobel Jeans, has set a 
high standard of good looks, which it will take later “ beauties ” 
some difficulty to live up to. The music by Ivan Caryll is 
“catchy ” to a degree—dainty, refined, with that tunefulness 
which haunts you for days afterwards and only “buying the 
score’’ will satisfy. Moreover, the book by Messrs. P. G. 
Wodehouse and Guy Bolton is smart, witty, and well-con- 
structed, while Mr. Clifford Grey’s lyrics are in humour, point, 
and wit far above the average of musical comedy. Add to all 
these attractions some charming stage pictures and some really 
beautiful dresses and chorus girls, and you have one of those 
musical comedies which London so dearly loves and which, in 
parenthesis, London can produce better than any other city in 
the world. “ ARKAY.” 
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If: Only) 272. 
WISH that Nature. when once she had decided that it was 
definitely and stick to her decision. It would save a lot 
of heart-burning, much undeserved ridicule, and would 

—always an unlovely spectacle. But the fact is—she doesn’t ! 

One day she makes you feel like ninety, and the next day you 

always makes the “ninety” one feel ridiculous, and the “ nine- 

teen ’’ day never makes you look nineteen, although, maybe, you 

until your legs wither beneath you and you give up, protesting 

that the physical part of you has played you false, or else hasn’t 

“ spiritual” part refused to believe that it was ‘‘ bed-time,” and 

went on playing about the world when it ought, metaphorically 

beneath a becoming nightcap, drinking arrowroot. For the 

energy of the spirit always seems to wear the body out too soon. 

energy, but are just a human “lump,” 

with the vivacity of most things 

and youthful almost to the very end. 

There has been nothing to wear it 

middle-aged almost before it was 

young. It just kind o’ waits in a 

cline too, when they both expire to- 

gether, and nobody really misses 

ners. But the “soul’’ which refuses 

to budge from its original mountain- 

suddenly finds itself shackled to a 

body with which it is completely out 

down . . down down 

until it carries the “ spirit ” protesting 

seems so much more probable in those 

cases, doesn’t it? In the other ?—oh, 

death ends all. There was never 

anything more than movement ; there 

understands life and enjoys the mere 

fact of living. 

Just a Few Compensations. 

So far as I can see, personally, the 

old is the increasing spirit of ‘‘ I don’t 

care!’’ I don’t mean indifference to 

indifference to the things and the 

people who don’t -eally matter and 

satisfaction in not caring how one looks so long as one is clean 

and tidy and, above all, comfortable. There is a certain 

as what one does seems right. When one is growing old one 

can dare to do so many more delightful and interesting things 

thinks, and snaps its fingers in the face of its next-door neigh- 

bour. That is one of the compensations of growing elderly. 

exactly of a thrilling nature, they add considerably to the cosy 

comfort of everyday living. If age is unselfish—and every age 

things which really demand sacrifice; it does not always and for 

ever deny itself for the satisfaction of pores or to obtain the 

stage of your inner life, simply hide themselves in the wings. 

Age has discovered’ the -essential. thing in life, and the people 


time we were “getting on,’ would make up her mind 
prevent the human ‘“‘ mountains” skipping around like young lambs 
feel like nineteen, with the result that the “nineteen” day 
feel considerably younger. So it goes on and on, it seems to me, 
worked in harmony with the “spiritual”? part; or else the 
speaking, to have been sitting upstairs, its grey hairs concealed 
When you haven’t got any spiritual 
“lumpy,” the body remains plump 
out. The “soul” was frumpish and 
dying condition for the body to de- 
either—unless they ran to good din- 
top of Youth one day, sooner or later, 
of sympathy, a body which drags it 
into the 'grave. Well, an After Life 
in the other, I can quite imagine that 
was never any life, not as the spirit 

* ES * 

greatest compensation in growing 
the real things of life, I mean an 
never ‘have mattered one iota. There is a certain peaceful 
peaceful satisfaction in caring even less what one does, so long 
than when one is young. Age cares not one jot what the world 
There are others, too, and though the enjoyment of them is not 
is miserable if it be not unselfish—it is unselfish only in the 
added regard of the opposite sex and people who, in the big 
essential to the happiness of that life. Metaphorically speaking, 


Silent F rienc 


THE REVEREND FATHER BERNARD 


VAUGHAN 
(From a painting by Leon Sbrinck) 
The above is a reproduction of the portrait of the 
Reverend Father Bernard Vaughan, S.J., which 
was presented to him as a mark of affection and 
esteem by the East End workers and their children 
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By 
Richard King. 


it washes its hands of all the rest and snaps its fingers in the 
face of habits and customs, tradition, and “the thing.” In a 
word, age is ever so much more comfortable than youth. What 
it lacks in joy and enthusiasm, energy and enterprise, it makes 
up in cosiness. It does not live on Big Hopes, the future, and 
the appraisement of other people. It just enjoys the simple 
little pleasures of the everyday—breakfast in bed with the 
newspaper, cosy evenings spent in ‘reading over the fireside, 
the inner satisfaction that you don’t matter very much to the 
world and the world matters even less to you; travel, beauty, 
the society of old friends, the quiet backwaters of existence 
—those quiet backwaters where something in the sad heart of 
all humanity seems to be sinking to rest and forgetfulness too. 


* * * 
Spring-time and Middle Age. 


“To-day is one of the loveliest days of all the year—a lovely 

day in June. The sky is like a deep-blue turquoise seen 
through a mist. The green of the trees, of the grass, of 
the hedgerows is of that vividness which belongs alone to 
England in the _ spring. Every- 
where are tulips, wild roses, lilac, 
laburnum, and may. It is good to be 
alive a day like this—and to feel alive, 
which is even better. And yet, I lie 
on the lawn, under the shadow of a 
big copper beech—dreaming! A party 
of young people have just left me— 
laughing and singing—to practise 
cricket on the green. They are laugh- 
ing and singing in reality; I i | 
am laughing and singing in my heart 
alone. But I am not quite sure that 
my laughter is not mellower than 
theirs and that my song has not a 
deeper meaning. And I thank Heaven 
from the bottom of my heart that I 
have reached the age when J am not 
expected to go and play cricket just 
because the weather’s lovely and there 
is a cricket-pitch near by. I was 
asked, but when I declined, without 
the smallest thanks, no one thought I 
was utterly wasting a spring day, no- 
body called me “ lazy,” or unsporting, 
or a ‘“‘rotter.”” They probably thought 
to themselves—‘‘ Well, well, he’s getting 
on, a game of cricket would probably 
give him apoplexy. Better let him 
laze.” Perhaps they were right—I do 
not know. But what I do know is 
that, in spite of all their youthful 
laughter and their cricket, the spring 
means more, to me than it does to 
them. They only know that they are 
young, that the weather is fine, and 
that in fine weather a game of cricket 
is “all right,” that the world is rather 
a jolly old place, and the match against 
therival eleven next month ought to be “ quitefun.” But they don’t 
know that it is spring—except in a semi-conscious, impersonal 
kind of way. They do not see the spring, feel the sprirg, 
listen to the anthem which is—June. I (alas! perhaps) can 
fully realise all its wonderful meaning—I, who am growing old ! 
This June day hides no secrets from me. Although we appear 
apart—this spring loveliness and I—we understand each other 
better than we did when I was young. For I see it, as one 
sees one’s home—the place where one loved and was happy— 
in the twilight hours before one must leave it for many, many 
years, perhaps for ever. All that it means, all that it promises, 
all that it is—I know, I feel, 1 see. And if my realisation be 
tinged by the sadness of a sigh—what matter? All things 
realised carry with them a tiny hint of tears. So I lie on the 
grass in the warm June sunshine, tempered by the shadow of 
the copper beech—I lie there with my eyes closed 3 
listening feeling dreaming. “Oh; 
I am glad I did not go away with Youth to play cricket on the 
green ! (Continued on p. 268) 
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LADY GWENETH BARING AND HER TWO ‘SONS 


Lady Gweneth Baring is the wife of the Hon. Windham Baring, who is Lord Cromer’s only brother. Before 
her marriage she was Lady Gweneth Ponsonby, and is the youngest of Lord and Lady Bessborough’s 
Of her two little sons, Robin was born in 1914 and Mark in 1916. 
Baring, who is a managing director of Baring Bros., served in the war in the R.N.V.R., but has now 


been demobilised 
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The Hon. Windham 


MRS. MILLS McDONNELL 


The above photograph of Mrs. Mills 

McDonnell was taken at a recent, horse- 

jumping competition in Dublin. Mrs. 

Mills McDonnell is rated to be one of 

the best women to hounds in all Ireland, 
and is a hunting celebrity 


MISS GAISFORD ST. LAWRENCE 


The above snapshot of Miss Marjory 

Gaisford St. Lawrence was taken at 

Howth Castle, co. Dublin, which was 

left to her father by his uncle, the late 

Earl of Howth. The peerage became 
extinct in 1909 


Photographs by Poole, Waterford 
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MAJOR-GENERAL SIR HAROLD 
AND LADY PARSONS 


Major-General Sir Harold Parsons has 
been Director of Ordnance Services. He 
served in the war from 1914 to 1917, has 
been three times mentioned, and has the 
K.C.M.G. and the C.B. 
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WITH SILENT FRIENDS—continued. 


Middle Age and Reading. 
Se I just snuggle down, as it were, deeper into the sunlit soli- 
tude to enjoy myself in rest and quiet. There is nothing 
delirious in my happiness—maybe it is not real happiness at 
all, but just an absence from the pain which kind of understudies 
happiness in life, especially when you are middle-aged. But it 
is very quiet, very peaceful—and it is the first time for nearly 
five long years that one has had the heart even to look at spring, 
still less enjoy it. And by my side on the grass lie two new 
books—one is extraordinarily powerful and interesting—NMr. 
Somerset Maugham’s new novel, “ The Moon and Sixpence”’ 
(Heinemann)—and the other, Miss Rose Macaulay’s’ Prophetic 
Comedy, ‘‘ What Not” (Constable), is witty and amusing and 
rather cruelly true. Both are so good that while reading them 
I, not a lover of novels unless they be very out - of - the - 
common, am not haunted by a desire to learn how many pages 
there are yet to read, and whether I can pes nly skip them 
so discreetly that nothing of their 
real nature escapes me. The chief 
character in Mr. Somerset Maug- 
ham’s novel is the artist, Charles 
Strickland. Toa certain extent the 
book is a kind of biography of this 
imaginary but very vividly-painted 
genius. We meet him first of all as 
an apparently commonplace and 
rather uncouth and uninteresting 
stockbroker. His wife, who is a 
charming woman, lives in Ashley 
Gardens, that arid quarter of Flat- 
land which never seems to seek any 
greater ambition than the picture of 
grim blocks of flats, and mildly chases 
tame “lions” round London. They 
seem a happy and contented family. 
Therefore the shockis all the greater 
when Strickland suddenly leaves his 
wife and goes off by himself to Paris. 
“ Goes off by himself ’’—yes, that is 
the great poignancy of the situation 
for Mrs. Strickland. Had he gone 
off with a “bad woman,” as she at 
last tried to make out he had done 
in order to save her own. prestige 
among other deserted wives, all 
would have been well. One day 
there would have been a death-bed 
scene, a_ reconciliation, and an 
appointment in» Heaven. Every 
woman understands the technique of 
a death-bed reconciliation instinc- 
tively: -But alas!Charles Strick- 
land ‘left. his. wife—for an idea. 
He left her: because, although forty 
years of age, he wanted ‘to express 
himself in, Art, and she and her 
point of view stifled him until he 
could bear them no longer. And 
he did become an. artist —one of 
those artists who paint and starve 
unknown, and not until they: are 
dead does the world realise that 
it has neglected yet another genius. And, in becoming an 
artist, he also ceased to be an ordinary man. His wife and his 
children he cast off as one would cast off dirty linen—leaving to 
some mysterious laundry their future destiny. He broke up 
the happiness of another home by taking the wife. He did not 
love her, but she satisfied him for the moment, and he wanted 
to paint a nude; besides, her husband was a fool—and fools 
are always easily consoled. Then, when this woman killed 
herself, her death left no gap. He could not trouble himself 
because a neurotic woman lost control of her reason. Women 
were nothing to him, nor family, nor friends. The creative artist 
has not time to sink his identity in love, or friendship, or 
passion—in anything, in fact, beyond his art. It is selfishness 
turned into a kind of ruthless philosophy of pure reason. 
And it isn’t altogether wrong—although it is brutal. At last he 
finds the ideal woman in a native girl on one of the Pacific 
Islands. She cooks his dinner, bears him children, is a woman 
—and leaves him entirely alone except when he needs her. So 
he can work; so he can paint; so he can live. There is a 
beautifully cruel little scene at the end, when the discarded 


the famous artist, Mr. 


THE SAVAGE CLUB DERBY DAY BALL 
MENU d 
(From the original design by Mr. G. E. Studdy) 


The above reproduction from the original design by 

G. EB. Studdy, of the box 

supper menus of the Savage Club Derby Day ball is 

of special interest because the ball takes place on the 

day that this paper is published. H.R.H. the Prince 

of Wales has graciously signified his intention of 
; being present 
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Mrs. Strickland wishes the world to believe that she and her 
late husband lived happily together, not because they did, but 
because he has become famous, and she doesn’t want to be left 
out of the picture altogether. But the whole story is original, 
interesting, very amusing in parts, and very witty. Although 
you may dislike the artist-hero, he arrests your attention, fires 
your imagination, and much that he says you echo in your own 
heart and would say out loud—if only you dare ! 
* * * 

Thoughts from ‘‘The Moon and Sixpence,” 
““'T~here is no cruelty greater than a woman’s to a man who 

loves her and whom she does not love; she has no 
kindness then, no tolerance even; she has only an insane 
irritation.” 

“T have always been a little disconcerted by the passion 
women have for behaving beautifully at the death-bed of those 
they love. Sometimes it seems as if they grudge the longevity 
which postpones their chance of an 
effective scene.” 

“One of the falsest proverbs is 
that you must lie on the bed that you 
have made. The experience of life 
shows that people are constantly 
doing things which must lead to 
disaster, and yet by some chance 
manage to evade the result as ‘their 
folly.” 

* * * 

A Most Amusing Story. 
n ‘What Not,” Miss Rose Ma- 
caulay deals in prophecy—some- 
what far-fetched prophecy, it is true, 
but it would not be amusing were it 
not also nonsense, nor would it 
create laughter were there not a 
good deal of sense at the back of 
that nonsense. We have left the 
war—as fighting—far behind. On 
the other hand, we are transported 
into a world of non-combatant 
“bits”—a demand for statistics, 
categories, tribunals, exemptions, 
and ‘‘worthiness” run wild. The 
scene of this amusing Prophetic 
Comedy takes place, for the most 
part, in yet another Government 
Department—the Brains Ministry. 
Everybody’s brains are there cata- 
logued, and people are given classi- 
fication accordingly. A1 is excel- 
lent; B1,2,and 3 are marriageable ; 
the C’s have to be “ eugeniced”’ out 
of the world, as it were. Also a man 
or woman can obtain a marriage 
exemption certificate, which certainly 
has its conveniences, but proves 
nearly a tragedy to the Minister 
of the Brains Department when, 
being one of those who are legally 
exempted from marriage, he falls in 
love with one of the heads of the 
many departments under his control. 
However, the whole Brains Ministry coming to grief, absolves 
him from the suspicion of hypocrisy and places him outside 
the law. That is the main love-theme of the story, but there 
are some very amusing and well-drawn characters, including 
one of a popular revue artiste, who might have been the sister- 
in-law of the heroine had she married her brother, which she 
didn’t, preferring to live with him independently as a mistress 

rather than on him legally as a wife. 


First Edition (5,000 Copies) Now Ready 
“WITH SILENT FRIENDS’’ (Second series), 
BY RICHARD KING, 
“WITH SILENT FRIENDS”’ 
‘**PASSION AND POT POURRI”’ 


OF all booksellers, or from the publishers, Messrs. 
Ltd., St. Bride’s House, Dean Street, Fetter 


Price 6s. 


(First series, thirteenth edition) 


(Fourth edition) 
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IN THE ETERNAL CITY 


A Society Snapshot from Rome. 
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Eva Barrett, Rome 


THE HON. MRS. ERSKINE 


Mrs. Erskine is seen in a costume which she wore at a charity matinée given by the Marchioness Dusmet of Beaulieu at the 
Grand Hotel, Rome. Her husband, the Hon. William Erskine, is a brother of Lord Mar and Kellie, and has been a Councillor 
of the British Embassy in Rome since 1917, Mrs. Erskine is a daughter of the late Mr. W. H. Dudley Ward 
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. TO GIVE °’EM” 


THE 


TATLER 


No. 936, 


All the New 
Victory Colours 


Bright colours—blues, reds, greens and 
yellows are ‘‘correct” this year, for 
colours express happiness in the fullest 
sense. And this is the ‘*‘ Victory ” year, 
the happy year. 


“Vigil’’ Silk, this year, is better than ever. 
For purity of fabric, for beauty of designs, 
for delicacy of colours, it cannot be sur- 
passed. For many months past we have 
been thinking, planning, working in antici- 
pation of the great demand that would 
surely arise for coloured fabrics as soon as 
‘‘ Peace ’’ was well in sight. And now 
that the time has come, we are ready to 
meet it with the most wonderful ‘range of 
colours and blendings of colours that will 
be offered this year. 


S/ll 4 


PER YARD INS. WIDE 


FREE PATTERNS. 


“Vigil,” in a wonderful range of stripes and colours, can 
be obtained from retailers all over the country, but anyone 
wishing to see this range now running will be supplied 
immediately with patterns by writing to Walker Bros., 
Ravensthorpe Mills, Ravensthorpe, Dewsbury. 


Pattern cards containing about 80 “ Vigil’ designs of the 
most exquisite colours ever introduced in washing silks are 
being prepared, and these will also be supplied in about 
four weeks’ time. 


“VIGIL” SILK IS FAST TO 
LIGHT AND WASHING. 


Look for tlre 
word * Vigil” 
on the selved ges 


THE “QUEEN” OF SARAWAR 


The Consort of a Picturesque Ruler. 
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F, A. Swaine, New Bond Street 


H.H. THE RANEE OF SARAWAK (THE HON. SYLVIA BROOKE) 


The Ranee of Sarawak is the wife of H.H. Charles Vyner de Windt Brooke, Rajah of Sarawak, the son of the famous ‘“‘ Rajah 

Brooke ’’ who wae the founder of this picturesque model state in the Malay Archipelago, and who, after showing the inhabitants 

that government by violence was of no use, evolved a model little kingdom with himself as its king. Rajah Sir Charles Brooke 
died in 1917, and was succeeded by his son. H.H. the Ranee is Lord and Lady HEsher’s youngest daughter 
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HE Tootah is a silly bird, 
The silliest you ever heard ; 
It lays its eggs, but think of this: 
| It lays them down a precipice ! 


It then runs down with all its might 
To find out if the egg’s all. right, 
And every time its hopes are dashed, 
For every time the egg is smashed. 


One day it had a bright idea, 
And said, “ To me it’s very clear, 
To lay my eggs up here’s no go. 
But-if-I-laid-them-down-below ?”’ 


So at the bottom of the cliff 

With care it laid its egg; but if 

You think that it was pleased, my word! 
You do not know the Tootah Bird. 


Although it laid its egg below, 
Its mind was up aloft, and so 
It scrambled up, in spite of gout, 
To find the egg and hatch it out. 


And when it found it wasn’t there 
The Tootah sat down in despair, 
While down below the egg went bad. 
I think the Tootah’s simply mad! 
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THE WIFE OF “* ARTEMAS” 
The Author of the Famous “ Books.” 


mmm 


Lallie Charles, Lid., Curson Street 


MRS. A. MASON 


A. Mason is the wife of the author of the famous first, second, and third books of “‘Artemas.’? She was formerly Miss 
Westall, and comes of a family well known in the world of art~ and literature 
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Eliiott & Fry 


MISS DOROTHY MINTO 


Miss Dorothy Minto is playing her old part 

in the revival of that amusing farce, ‘‘ Nothing 

But the Truth,’’ at the Comedy Theatre. The 

piece had a tremendous run at the Savoy, as 

will be remembered, but it had to be taken off 
to make way for “‘ Business as Usual”’ 


BUBBLE 
AND 
SQUEAK. 


he famous 
actor, Mr. 
Oscar Asche, 
once remarked 
that the dead- 
head is a de- 
stroyer of 
drama. “‘ Once 
give a man a 
free seat for 
a play,” he 
said, ‘and you 
will have a 
difficulty ever 
after to make 
him ‘ pay to go 
in.” Apropos 
of this he tells 
the following 
story: “ While 
I was touring 
once,” he said, 
“with a certain 


highly-respected manager, we were playing at a long-famous 


old playhouse in an ancient town. 


We had billed Macbeth for 


the Friday night, but during that day the theatre was burned 


down. 


a playhouse a little way out of the district. 


there to rehearse on the Monday the 
manager received a letter saying that 
the writer had been given two dress- 
circle orders for the performance of 
Macbeth, but as that play was not 
performed owing to the destruction 
of the theatre, the writer surmised 
that the manager would remit the 
money-value of these orders.” 


* * * 


The scientific parent was taking 
his small son for a stroll. 
““You see over there, my boy,” he 
said, pointing to a coster pushing a 
cart, ‘‘a simple illustration of a prin- 
ciple in mechanics. The man with 
that cart pushes it in front of him. 
Can you guess the reason why? 
Probably not. I will ask him; now 
carefully note his answer, my son.” 
He accordingly went up to the coster. 
“My good man,” he said, “ why do 
you push that cart instead of pulling 
it?’ The man looked him up and 
down contemptuously, “’Cause I 
ain't a horse, you old thick head,” he 
replied. 
* * * 
certain clergyman used to tell a 
story regarding a man he once 
approached for a contribution to- 
wards the church funds. No amount 
of persuasion would make the man 
give anything, and at last he said to 
him, ‘Why not? Isn’t the cause a 
good one?” ‘‘ Yes,” answered the 
man, ‘‘ but the fact of the matter is, 
I owe too much money—I must be 
just before I’m generous, you know.” 
“But surely,” said the clergyman, 


For our next week there our chief contrived to borrow 


On reaching 


hat popu- 

lar Broad- 
west film star, 
Mr. Stewart 
Rome, although 
keen on the 
majority of out- 
door sports, has 
one béte noir, 
which is fish- 
ing. The ex- 
planation is 
this: One Sun- 
day morning, 
when he was 
quite a_ small 
boy, against 
his mother’s 
wish, he started 
out from home 
with a_ glass 
jar, stick, string, 
and bent pin to 
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Elliott & Fry 


MISS PEGGY SHERIDAN 


Miss Peggy Sheridan has scored a big success 
in the character of Mimi in ‘‘ La Bohéme,”’ one 
of the operas included in the Beecham reper- 
toire. Miss Sheridan is a young English 
soprano who has been singing in Rome, where 
she has gained much valuable experience 


go fishing. He was in too great a hurry, however, and somehow 
his feet got tangled up in the road, and with a big crash he came 


to the ground, smashing the jar to smithereens. 


Later, a very 


apologetic little boy reached home, cut and bleeding, with no 
fish and no jam-jar, but with a very firm resolution never to fish 


Foulsham & Banjetu 


MISS JENNIE BENSON AS OLIVER TWIST 


again—and he never has done so. 
* * % 
A certain photographer was once 
amusingly caught by one of his 
eminent customers. This happened 
to be a bishop, who dropped into 
the studio one day to look up an old 
negative. The huge bundle of nega- 
tives had been very carefully classi- 
fied, and search was made in the 
section labelled ‘“ Nobility, gentry, 
and distinguished personages.” How- 
ever, the bishop was not there, and 
he turned to another set bearing the 
label “ Small fry.” “Oh, your lord- 
ship will not be among that lot,” 
hastily interrupted the photographer. 
But his visitor was already examin- 
ing the pile, and soon turned up the 
one he was in search of. The em- 
barrassed photographer in _ his 
endeavours to explain only made 
the comedy of discomfiture more 
complete. 
* * * 
r. Daniel Castello does not con- 
fine his humour to verse. He 
was supping at a well-known restau- 
rant, and at an adjacent table was a 
party of young men, one or two of 
whom looked rather like members 
of a Sunday School treat. Shortly 
before closing time they disappeared. 
Mr. Castello hazarded the suggestion 
that they had gone to Vespers or 
Martin’s. 
* * * 
friend called to see a certain 
worthy divine who had been 
offered a bishopric, and the daughter 
of the house met him at the door. 


“you owe your Maker a larger debt - 


than you do anybody else?” “ That’s 
true,” was the reply, “but then He 
isn’t pushing me like the rest of my 
creditors.” 


Miss Jennie Benson is here seen as Oliver Twist in 

the Library number in “Laughing Eyes,’”’ now 

drawing big houses at the Kennington Theatre. 

Miss Benson, in addition to her musical attainments, 

has demonstrated that she possesses very considerable 
dramatic talent 
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“Ts your father going to accept the 
appointment?’?heinquired. ‘‘ Well,” 
she replied demurely, ‘‘ father is up 
in his study praying for guidance. 
Mother is packing upstairs.” 
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By George Belcher. 
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THE TACTIC! 
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a pane en AEE ON Cp ir NE og 


‘*Oh, Pat, and I thought you were a teetotaller”’ 


“Shure, an’ that I am—hic—yer Riverence, but norrabigoted one ”’ 
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Fascinating Fashions. 
ARIS is the capital of fashion, and every 
day from its headquarters issue the de- 
crees of the sovereign. These are not 
communicated to us direct, but vid the 
notable dressmakers in our own metropolis. 
Debenham and Freebody, Wigmore Street, W., 
are ever the first to receive these commands in 
the form of telegraphic communications, swiftly 
followed by the models themselves. It is modes 
for the races on which the thoughts of all are 
centred. Never has it been my portion to study 
more lovely creations than those that were shown 
to me in these salons. It is these triumphs 
of the couturiére’s art that will be en évidence 
_at Ascot and the royal garden parties which are 
to take the place of the Courts. Just fancy !— 
there are something like 12,000 women waiting 

to make their bow to the King and Queen. 

* * * 
Coarse Linen and Cluny Lace. 

bsolute simplicity, but of the kind that is only 
achieved by the cunning of the artist’s hand, 
was the characteristic feature of a Challis frock. 
It was fashioned of coarse linen, with insertions 
of Cluny and filet lace, the bell sleeves reaching 
to the elbow. The hat, of white tagal, had a 
rather high crown, with a brim that cast be- 
coming sha- 


@ 


Boleros are 
always at- 
tractive, 
especially 
when ex- 
pressed in 
To .0:t24a 1s 
piqué accom- 
panied by a 
tunic skirt. 
The decora- 
tion is not braid, but nar- 
row strappings of coloured 
piqué 


dows across 
the face, 
and then 
turned back 
in avery 
jaunty man- 
ner. Over 
the crown 
were flung 
Si-t;o7Cx k 
blooms of 
lovely 


lace. 


Happy is the woman whose 
nightie is of Tootal’s taran- 
tulle discreetly trimmed with 


It is the material par 
excellence for all kinds of 
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Alliance of Chiffon and Monkey Fringe. 
[ Demanding to be worn by a smart blonde 

woman was a black chiffon dress with long 
sleeves and perfect lines ; an indelible air of dis- 
tinction was imparted to it by monkey fur, which 
was treated so that it had the appearance of 
“slassed” silk fringe. The hat the mannequin 
donned wasa large picture of black lace enriched 
with a superb black bird of paradise. A pleas- 
ing alternative was a hat of Irish crochet with a 
waved brim misted with tulle. Another attrac- 
tive model was of white foulard showing a black 
knitting-needle stripe. It was arranged in panels 
while the chemisette and undersleeves were of 
white book muslin decorated with narrow rows 
of Valenciennes lace. A black taffeta hat with 
high crown and narrow brim accompanied this 
dress, trimmed with two large sprays of moss 
roses, 

* * * 

American Beauty Roses. 
] )ebenham and Freebody frankly declare that 

it is the light and graceful hat that will be 
seen at all the fashionable functions. Among 
the newest models, which are only shown to a 
privileged few, was an orchid mauve crinoline 
hat; the sides of the crown were completely hid- 
den by American Beauty roses in glorious shades 
of mauve. 


Lovely 
indeed 
were the 
brown 
tulle hats 
with the 
rather 
high crowns 
thiatsyairie 
ideal plat- 
forms for 
osprey and 


Mauve nu- lingerie paradise; 
ances,  in- so are those 
terspersed with ribbon. fashioned of lace. 

Should the evening turn a * 


chilly, there was an ador- 
able faille wrap to match 
the flowers, and although 
representing the last word 
in the story of fashion, 
there was an atmosphere 

the visites of the 


x of 
ONS eighteenth century about it. 


A dress for a rather older 
woman was carried out in 
pale grey charmeuse, rein- 
forced with a dalmatic tunic 
of ninon artistically em- 
broidered with floss’ silk to 
match. The cloak, also of 
charmeuse, was. trimmed 
with narrow ruches of rib- 
bon, and was arranged on 
academical hood lines at 
the back, with slits at the 
sides for the hands to be 
passed through. The little 
toque was of grey net 
worked with silver, supple- 
mented with a halo of black 
osprey tipped with white. 
These tipped ospreys are 
remarkably attractive. 
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Wraplets for Chilly Days. 


A\ Ithough it is the flaming 
month of June we are 
entering, it is more than 
likely that there will be 
chilly days and_ hours. 
Therefore a feature is 
made here of adorable 
accessories. All women 
will desire to possess a 
wrap that is reminiscent of 
the Roman toga as well as 
of the Spanish mantilla. 
It is of brocaded orange 
velvet bordered with fringe. 
There are pretty printed 
and plain ninon cloaks, 
which are so much warmer 
than is imagined. For 
days that are downright 
chillsome there are the 
smartest of smart velour 
coats. Of exalted merit 
was a white velour wrap 
showing a large single black 
check; it was cut on eccle- 

siastical lines. 
(Continued on p, 28) 


The well- 
dressed 


R 


woman is 

always faithful to Namrit 
voile, as sheknows that the 
colours are fast and the 


designs artistic. Plain voile, in 
alliance with check, is seen in 
the dress portrayed 
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“Well, just 


“One cigarette — somewhere 
where everyone won’t see—but 
mind it’s a Kenilworth.” 

“Cheers—I’m longing to see 
you and a Kenilworth together— 
the two nicest things on earth.” 

Like all the best things in life 
the War has left Kenilworths un- 
touched. In size, in shape, in 
excellence of packing, that famous 


aN. 


99 


one 


Kenilworth packing which is a 
fine art, above all in quality, 
Kenilworths are still as they 
always were, the best possible in 
Virginia Cigarettes. 

Kenilworth Cigarettes are made of mellow golden 
Virginia leaf yielding a fascinating aroma. They 
will compare favourably with any Virginia 
Cigarettes you can obtain—at any price. Yet 
Kenikworths only cost 1/4 for 20, 3/3 71 50, 
6/6 for 100. 


THE TATLER 


FOR THE FRONT-—We will post Kenilworth Cigarettes to Soldiers 

at the Front specially packed in airtight tins of 50, at 2/9 per 100, duty 

free. Postage 1/- for 200 to 300. 1/4 up to 900. Minimum order 

200. Order through your Tobacconist or send remittance direct to us, 
Postal Address :—16, Lord Nelson Street, Liverpool. 


Kenilworth Cigarettes 


COPE BROS. & CO., Lrtp. 
LIvERPOOL AND Lonpon. 
Manuyacturers of High-class Cigarettes. 
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TOE HIGHWAY OF. FASHION—continued. 


Modes in ‘‘ Kissing Time,’ 
M iss Phyllis Dare has some really pretty 
A frocks in Kissing Time at the 
Winter Garden Theatre. No more appro- 
priate dress for Ascot or a royal garden 
party can be imagined than her parch- 
ment-tinted lace frock with elbow sleeves. 
A touch of coral is introduced by the band 
at the waist and by the string of beads, 
and it is of this colour that her ostrich- 
trimmed toque is fashioned. Crépe de 
chine is the fabricating medium of another 
_ dress. Blue ribbon is introduced above 
' the waist to give an Empire effect, and her 
white cloak is lined with hyacinth silk. 
Particularly elaborate is her evening gown 
of pink chiffon, with rivulets of diamonds 
from the décolletage to the hem of the 
skirt, her little tulle wrap being trimmed 
in the same way. 
* 8 * 

Wristlets of Ribbon. 
[)ecidedly becoming are the wristlets of 

ribbon which are worn by Miss 
Yvonne Arnaud: and Miss Phyllis Dare 
throughout the play. They accentuate the 
colour scheme of the dress. 
the left wrist only, and are tied 
in neat little bows. Extremely 
smart is Miss Arnaud’s frock of 
white crépe de chine, the tunic 
hemmed with fringe and decorated 
with old-gold embroidery. Her 
choice has alighted on a dress of 
hyacinth-mauve silk for another 
scene. The skirt opens over a 
petticoat of silver tissue, veiled 
with lace and strewn with tiny 
wreaths of flowers. 

* * 
A Trio of Ideal Fabrics. 
Mere and more as the season 

advances it becomes the 
fashion to don simple little frocks 
made of Namrit, the indelible voile. 
It is extremely silky in character; 
- indeed, it has the appearance of 
ninon with the wearing attributes 
of voile. Sketched on p. 278 is a 
charming frock made of it; as will 
be noticed, the plain is artistically 
mingled with the check. It is 40 in. 
wide and is 3s. 3d. a yard; of 
course when -purchasing it care 
must be taken to see that the name 
is marked on the selvedge. There 
are checks, stripes, and plain. Re- 
garding its excellence, it is sufficient 
to say that it is a “ Tootal.” As 
there are many women who have 
| a penchant for a modified tailor- 
_ made, an illustration is given of a 
' bolero costume, which looks so 
' smart expressed in “ Tootal” piqué. It 
must be frankly confessed that the price is 
higher than Jast season, viz., 5s. 6d. a yard, 
but as it is 43-44 in. wide it is extremely 
economical to cut. It is made in black, 
white, and all fashionable shades, and with 
justice may it be said that the onslaughts 
of the autocratic laundress never have any 
deleterious effect on it. Tootal’s tarantulle 
is the material which has been employed in 
the creation of the nightdress which finds 
pictorial expression on p. 278. It is acotton 
material that is ideal for home-sewn 
lingerie and baby wear; it is made in three 
weights—standard 2s. 9d., fine 3s. 3d., and 
superfine 3s. 9d. a yard—and in all cases 
it is 40 in. wide. Every draper of repute 
stocks these materials, as he knows. that 
they always give entire satisfaction. 


They are on /, 


Give Hemera 


A BECOMING 
TRANSFORMATION 


‘full 


The Natural Parting. 
Noe matter how beautiful the face may 
be, if the hair be thin,or harsh it 
detracts from the softness of expression— 
and is it not universally conceded that no 
woman can afford to ignore the power of 
physical béauty? Nature is frequently 
extremely unkind in the kingdom of ‘hair, 
but we can one and all afford to be super- 
cilious as the Maison Georges, 40, Buck- 
ingham Palace Road, S.W., has valiantly 
come to our aid, Pictured on this page 
is a transformation for which he is respon- 
sible, into which he has introduced his 
natural parting, which absolutely defies 
detection. This is dueto the careful 
matching of the hair for colouring and 
texture, and to the unique method of 
attaching the hair to its featherweight 


Although we are standing on the thres- 
hold of the flaming month of June, one 
and all should write to Dickins and Jones, 
Regent Street, W., for their interesting 
brochure, from which they will obtain an 
admirable forecast of the coming fashions 
in furs. It is not necessary to have the 
goods sent home immediately, as this firm 
will store them free of charge for tte 
current year. Ultra smart are the abbre- 
viated natural musquash coats with flounces 
of reverse-worked skins; they are extra 
dark and of full, fine quality, and the price 
is 38 guineas. E>ryone will desire to 
become the possessor of a wrap «coat of 
white coney which has been designed fcr 
evening or féte wear. It is lined with 
handsome brocade silk and is to be 
obtained for 214 guineas. Again, white 
fox animal ties, straight or shaped, with 
head or brush, are from 17% to 29 guineas, 
or they can be obtained in celestial or 
smoke-grey fox for the same price. . 
* * * 

Fascinating Lingerie. 
“[ here are many who would have us 

believe that women’s craving for 
dainty lingerie has been engen- 
dered by the wearing of uniform, 
and that during the war it has 
been the only means whereby she 
has been able to express her indi- 
viduality. Be that as it may, John 
. Wilson’s Successors, of 68, New 
Bond Street, W., are showing the 
most adorable undies. There is 
a wealth of choice in garments of 
the finest lawn, which seem to 
have been fashioned by fairy 
fingers. They are not at all ex- 
pensive; for instance, 
there are lawn hand- 
embroidered nightdresses 
for 32s. 6d., and there are 
lovely crépe de chine 
models for 43 guineas. 
They are decorated with 
trails of Versailles flowers 
and miniature blue birds. 
Pretty little camisoles, the 
- sleeves trimmed with lace, 
are 49s, 6d., while broderie 
anglais bust bodices, with 
a base of lace, are 25s. 6d. 
Nothing can exceed the 
charm of the pretty 
voile frocks that will 
doubtless be seen at 


Showing the natural parting, which defies detection, 
invented by M. Georges and known as La Natu 


Sketched at Maison Georges 


“hair-lace”” foundation, which gives the 
hair the appearance of actually growing 
from the scalp. It is robbed of all stiff- 
ness, and another immense advantage is 
that it can be combed and brushed like 
natural hair. La Naturelle can be ar- 
ranged in any style, whether with a parting 
or without one, to suit one’s individuality. 
The toupets into which this ideal parting 
is introduced are from 4 guineas, and the 
transformations from 12 guineas. 
Attention must be drawn to the fact that 
“The Times” system “of payments by 
instalments is available. 
* * * 
A Forecast of Fashion in Fur. 
“[ here is no likelihood of the prices of 
fur descending, but there are decided 
signs on the horizon that they will ascend. 
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relle. 


Goodwood and Henley. 
There is no more 


attractive setting than 
Goodwood. 
* * 


Becoming Coats. 
A coat that possesses in some curious 
fashion the essence of summer, and 
at the same time retains sufficient warmth 
to afford protection against’ the chilly 
evenings, and even days, is indeed a 
desirable possession. A glance through 
Marshall and Snelgrove’s (Vere Street and 
Oxford Street) latest brochure, or better 
still a visit to their establishment, shows that 
they have created many coats endowed 
with these attributes. For 9% guineas 
there are sports coats in wool stockinette, 
the collar, cuffs, and pockets. finished with 
a striped combed material. For the same 
price there are corded suiting models with 
large wrap collar and pipings of black, 
Delightful indeed are the little satin coats 
—they turn the hips—for 84 guineas, 
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DAYS 


Sefton Fabrics make the daintiest and 

-coolest frocks for smart River wear, 
Garden Parties and all kinds of festive 
occasions. Carried out in simplicity of 
line, they look best without trimming, 
and are thereby very economical. 


Sefton Gowns lend an air of distinction 
and are worn by the smartest women 
in town and country. 


Why ? Because the exquisite designs 
have been created by some of the 
leading artists in Great Britain and the 
colourings are wonderful. 


: SHEREVOILE - 3/6 per yd. : 
: SHERELENE (for 
: Ladies’ Underwear) 2/6 Manes 
: SEFTON: SIEK:= 8/11 53 


Full stocks ave carried by most 
of the leading high-class Drapers 
in London and the Provinces. 


OOL FROCKS 
for WARM 
SUMMER 
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MR. H. G. HAWKER AND COMMANDER MACKENZIE GRIEVE 


The above photograph of Mr. Hawker and his navigator, Commander 

Mackenzie Grieve, was taken in Edinburgh, where they halted on their 

way down from Thurso after their miraculous rescue in mid-ocean. 
The story of Mr. Hawker’s exploit scarcely needs re-telling 


Hawker. 

O everything connected with the great Transatlantic attempt 
S has come right in the end except that the old ocean still re- 
mains to be crossed. Hawker and Mackenzie Grieve have 
covered themselves with undying glory, they have had the 
pleasure of reading a great many complimentary obituary notices, 
and if they weren’t such gallant gentlemen they would be encouraged 
to suffer from swelled head. They have had church bells rung for 
them, special editions of newspapers printed, and ‘‘ The Daily Mail,’’ 
doing the right thing as usual, has forked out £5,000 by way of a 
consolation prize. It wasa great flight anyhow, and Sopwith and 
Rolls Royce deserve congratulations. If, as Hawker was of the 
opinion, the water filter got stuck up, then it was a case of sheer bad 
luck. It is, however, perfectly extraordinary how often things of 
this kind happen—the petrol supply on the Short machine is another 
instance. Let’s hope the other British competitors have better luck ! 
* t 

The New Bargain Sales. 
Oz of the bravest and most optimistic men I have ever come across 
in my life is Mr. Theophilus Flatphoot. I met him the other 
Saturday. morning, his rubicund face wreathed in smiles, his waist- 
coat pockets bulging with Bradburys, and his heart full of expecta- 
tion. He wason his way up to the Agricultural Hall. ‘‘I am tired 
of waiting for a new car,’’ said he; ‘‘none of the makers can promise 
me a delivery date. I cannot afford to pay premiums to waiting-list 
profiteers, and Iam now going to the Government auction sale at Isling- 
ton. I have no doubt I shall get some sort of motor there, and who 
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THE BIG U.S. NAVAL N.C.4 PLANE 


This photograph of the N.C. 4, which completed the journey across the 

Atlantic on May 27, when she arrived at Lisbon, thus completing the 

second stage of her journey, the first having been from Trepassey to 
the Azores, where she was held up by the weather for some time 
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PETROL VAPOUR 


By Captain W. G. Aston. 


more entitled to ride it proudly away than I, since I flatter myself it 
was very largely as a result of my campaign of correspondence in the 
press that the War Office have determined to offer to the public some 
of the huge number of cars in which they have wantonly locked up 
the taxpayers’ money. I think I can promise to take you out for aspin 
next Sunday, but whatever I get will probably want a little titivating 
up.’’ Chance took me into Upper Street late on Saturday afternoon. 
Who is this bedraggled figure that struts along with a shameful and 
heterogeneous assortment of untidy ironmongery, and with one ear 
hanging by a mere ligament? It is unmistakably my friend, Theo- 
philus, and in evil case. But his undistinguished features wear a 
look of triumph. His shoulders, however, bear a piece of Douglas. 
Over one he has a shell-shattered frame with portions of a rusty 
engine, over the other a nearly spokeless pair of wheels and a twisted 
and tarnished handlebar. Under one arm he carries portions of a 
Sunbeam front mudguard, and even as I look a Zenith float chamber 
top falls from his overburdened pocket and rolls into a neighbouring 
area. Still, Theophilus is happy enough, hurrying home to the 
impatient bosom of his family. He has stood for four hours in a 
queue of 10,000 hopeful and desperate humans. He has had his. 
pockets partially picked. He has lost his hat, and he has become a 
serious casualty. But he has succeeded in his design to buy a 
Government motor vehicle, and one of these days the King will 
invest him with the Distinguished Buying Cross, with a bar for the 
Agricultural Hall, which, as Theophilus will tell you, is a place that 
needs one very badly. 
* * * 

Flying Clubs. 
I wonder 7f flying clubs are going to catch on! Anyhow, plenty of 

people seem quite willing to back their opinion that they will. 
Am told that the 
Royal Aero Club is 
taking country quar- 
ters out Kingsbury 
way, where they will 
have a_ jolly old 
manor house for club 
premises and a not 
too wonderful aero- 
drome for the lads 
to disport themselves 
over. Claude Gra- 
hame-White has a 
much more ambitious 
scheme at Hendon, 
which by all accounts 
is to become no end 
of an aviatic resort, 
complete with restau- 
rants, concert and 
jazz rooms, dormy- 
house with hundreds 
of bedrooms, and all H.R.H. the Prince of Wales and Prince Albert 
the rest of it. Going specially posed for the great Victory Leaders 
out to Hendon for film, which is being shown to aid the St. 
the week-end is appa OvTatania ung ‘yere Binsea’ Ty a” sare 
rently going tobe the H.M. the King, King Albert of Belgium, the 
thing, and it looks as 


King of Italy, President Poincaré, and countless. 
if the Karsino and celebrities have specially posed for this film 
Eel Pie Island would 


feel a draught. I haven't heard that G.-W. intends to lay down a 
motor-racing track, but if we’re to get busy on one on American 
lines I should think he ought to do very well with it. 

* * * 


H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES AND 
PRINCE ALBERT 


Dunchurch Avenue. 
| [es glad to see there’s a scheme on foot for replanting the famous. 
avenue at Dunchurch on the Holyhead road, which used fo be, 
before the Duke of Buccleuch cut the old trees down the year before 
last, one of the most beautiful road-scapes in the country. It was 
here that the King reviewed the 29th Division before it set out for 
Gallipoli, and the new avenue, plus a monument, is to be a fitting 
memorial. Harry Smith, chief of the Rover Company and a notable 
and abiding personality in the motor industry, is one of an influential 
committee which is looking after this excellent scheme. According 
to ‘‘The Autocar’’ (to which interested motorists—and there must 
be thousands to whom Dunchurch Avenue is a delightful memory— 
may send subscriptions), a fund of £5,000 is to be collected. If I 
know H. Smith, Esq., I should imagine that under his gingering 
influence the money would come rolling in. H.S. is a great golfer, 
a pillar of the Coventry Club, and also of the Automobile Golfing 
Society. Once, they say, his clubs were being carried by a lad who 
had never caddied before, but who was intensely enthusiastic for his 
hard-hitting patron. Alas, a ball was smitten into some very rough 
‘*rough,’’ and only after much searching was it found. ‘‘ Here’sa 
qualified fine lie!’’ cried the exasperated golfer. ‘‘It ain’t arf so 
bad as it was!’’ replied the caddy in a confidential tone. The 


advantage of being popular, you see. 
(Continued on p. x) 
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T was the privilege of “Shell” to 
figure in two of those great crises 
which governed the entire course 

of the war :— 


THE HIGH EXPLOSIVES CRISIS. 
— But for toluol, the war would have 
been lost,’ declared M. Bérenger, Com- 
missioner - General of Petroleum in 
France. It is toluol that gives its name 
to the T.N.T. (Trinitrotoluol) which 
was so extensively used by the Allies 
for shells, mines and bombs. Approxi- 
mately 80 per cent. of Britain’s entire 
output of toluol in the critical year of 
1915 was supplied by “Shell.” Address- 
ing the Institute of Petroleum Tech- 
nologists at their Annual Dinner some 
months after the armistice, Sir Frederick 
W. Black, K.C.B., referred to the “Shell” 
group as having given us that valuable 
product toluol, from Borneo petroleum, 
without which we could not have 
defeated the enemy. 


THE TANK TONNAGE CRISIS.— 
In the tank tonnage crisis of 1917, when 
all the vessels of the British Navy were 
wholly dependent upon liquid fuel, and 
the exercises of the Grand Fleet had to 
be curtailed on account of the acute 
shortage, “Shell” placed before the 
Admiralty the proposition of bringing 
liquid fuel from abroad in the “ double 
bottoms” or ballast tanks of ordinary 
merchant ships, and, at the request of 
the Admiralty, ‘“ Shell”? undertook the 
entire work of conversion. No fewer 
than 1,280 vessels were so converted, 
and 1,014,570 tons of liquid fuel were 
by these means brought over by the 
date of the armistice, as a result of 
which the entire situation was saved. 
The tonnage represented by this enter- 
prise was equivalent to a new fleet of a 
hundred oil tankers. 


‘‘ SHELL” MARKETING CO., LTD., 


PARKER ST., KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 


“SHELL Motor Spirit in the RED CANS 


li 


* “The ‘Shell’ that Hit Germany 
Hardest,’’ an illustrated brochure by 
P. G. A. Smith, tells the complete war 
romance of ‘‘ Shell.’” A copy re 
gratis from ‘‘ Shell” Market- | Ss 
ing Co., Ltd., Parker Street, PGAS 
Kingsway, London. W.C. 2. 
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PICTURES IN THE FIRE—continued. 


win since I saw him in the last I.P.A. Champion- 
ship in Calcutta, when he was a unit of the 
Calcutta Polo Club team. And now I wonder 
how we are going to fare for entries in the Inter- 
Regimental. We cannot possibly know much 
about it till we see the list, but at the moment I 
hear that there is not much chance of a big 
** field." 
* * * 

a[ghere will be any number of people who, like 

‘“Sabretache,’’ will be sincerely grieved at 
the death of poor old ‘‘ Swears’’ (Mr. Ernest 
Wells), which occurred on May 25, after a short 
illness. I do not suppose that there was a much 
better-known man in all London than ‘“‘ Dearie,’’ 
and by the members of the club which he 
founded some years ago, and which is called 
““ Wells,’’ his loss is felt very keenly. ‘‘ Swears,’’ 
as one need hardly chronicle, was one of the staff 
of ‘‘ The Pink-Un”’ in the palmy days of the late 
John Corlett, when almost every member of that 
famous collection of wit and humour was a 
personality in literature or art. Ernest Wells 
adopted. the pen-name of ‘‘ Swears '’ for a reason 
that will be obvious, and all who remember the 
days when in\its own particular sphere John 
Corlett's ‘paper, stood practically alone, will call 
to mind the quips and cranks and merry gibes of 
one to whom many a réader owes a good many 
amusing hours of his existence. As a raconteur 
Ernest Wells bad few, if any, superiors, and it is 
a great personal regret to me that this sad event 
should have occurred before he had the time and 
opportunity to bring out a book of his remi- 
niscences of London life and character, in the 
compilation and editing of which he paid me the 
great compliment of asking for my collaboration. 
If one’s pals who have lived their lives a span 
or two before—and passed onward—do know, 
I feel that dear old Ernest will find comfort in 
the knowledge of the warmth of the regard in 
which he was held during his lifetime, and the 
affection in which his memory will be enshrined. 


LADY CHICHESTER AND LORD PORCHESTER 


Lady Chichester and Lord Porchester as they appeared at the 
Women's Ball which took place at the Albert Hall on May 28, 
and which was in aid of the funds of the Chelsea Hospital 


for Women 


|e because the Grand Fleet has been dispersed 

you may imagine that the ‘‘matlows’’ are doing 
‘“‘nought.’’ But this is where you are wrong, 
The British sailor is just as great a terror in peace 
as he is in war, and if you don’t believe me just 
read this letter from a mere humble ‘‘ snotty ’? :— 

“It’s raining hard; the state of the deck 
nearly makes me weep—all the filth churned 
up into a muddy mess. And as for my poor 
cabin—well, it’s chronic. To turn to the brighter 
side, I have recently had a joy on a par with the 
time I was huddled up for joy-riding. Anyway, 
T usually land at 5 p.m., and return at 7 p.m. here, 
going to the theatre or movies after dinner if I feel 
like it. Needless to say, all these wild jaunts are 
made in plain clothes. (I find uniform cramps my 
style immensely.) For several days I carefully 
obtruded myself upon the policemen at the dock- 
yard gate, but none of them rose to the bait. But 
yesterday I succeeded. As I swung through the 
gate I heard a voice behind me, ‘'’Ere! Where 
are yer going?’ Iwalkedon. A heavy hand on 
my shoulder. ‘Oo d’yer think you are?’ Oh, 
joy! a bobby. Now is my moment ! 

‘“Slow and stately turn, a look (you under- 
stand, @ look), and ‘I am the commanding officer 
of His Majesty's ship Sapphira.' 

‘* A smart salute from the baffled sleuthhound, 
a disdainful acknowledgment from me, and I 
move on, almost purring with delight. I'm hoping 
a grateful country won’t forget our pay; you see 
our depét ship is at Herringford, and there's hardly 
anyone on board us. A rapid survey of my assets 
—exactly 5s. 8d., a silver cigarette case, and wrist- 
watch, Look out for my name in the bankruptcy 
report. Good-bye, Fatty. Best love, and don’t for- 
get what I’ve mentioned about my bank balance."’ 

Ms Ete oe 
We regret that when reproducing the double- 
page in colour of Miss Phyllis Bedells and 
chorus in Joy Bells we omitted to state that 
it was from a photograph specially taken for us 
by the Stage Photo Co. of Fulham Road. 


ASUSS TIEN 
‘TWENTY’ 


This post-war car 
has a_ five-seated 
body and features 
unusual to medium- 
powered cars, 
including an 
electric self-starter, 
a dynamo lighting, 
and an_ enclosed 


hood. 


The 20 h.p. 
NEW~ MODEL 


DISCERN MEN [ 


The faculty for choosing the right car, for appraising the 
individual attributes of a post-war model, is the happy 
possession of the discerning motorist. ] 
features which distinguish the new~ Austin Twenty” 
commend it to the most exacting, 


The essential 


Together with its grace of proportion, the new “ Austin 
Twenty ’’ combines every recent improvement devised for 
the comfort of both driver and passengers. 


£495 
AT WORKS 


AUSTIN 
SSERVIGE# 
Widely distributed 


facilities are avail- 
able in any local- 
ity, to advise or 
effect repairs at 
fixed rates of 
charges. A supply 
of spare parts is 
always obtainable 
{rom our agents, 


THE AUSTIN 


Telephone: King's Norton 230. 


MOTOR CO., LTD. 
LONDON : 479-483, OXFORD ST, W.1.- 


MANCH ESTER : 130, DEANSGATE. 
iv . 


Head Office: NORTHFIELD, BIRMINGHAM. 


Telegrams:,‘' Speedily, Northfield.” 


AND.AT PARIS AND BRUSSELS, 


r 
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PRICES OF CHASSIS ONLY:: 


16/20 h.p. four-cylinder Chassis £485* 
24/30 h.p. six-cylinder Chassis £680 
30/40 h.p. six-cylinder Chassis £880 


*The price of 16/20 h.p.Chassis or closed carriages is £490 


WOLSELEY MOTORS, LTD., 
BIRMINGHAM. 


Proprietors: VICKERS, LTD. 


IN THESE 
TIMES 


There should be no interruption 
of work. 


To seek out the filler for the 
Fountain Pen, and to undo the 
whole thing for filling cause a 
loss of time and a waste of effort. 


The CAMERON SAFETY SELF- 
FILLER fills itself from any ink 
bottle without a separate filler. 


You can write on without pause 
and—that feeling of independ- 
ence with a Cameron in your 
hand accelerates your work. 


The distinctive and fluent nibs 
of the Cameron pen are not the 
least of its benefits. 


Illustrated List from your Stationer or 


MACNIVEN & CAMERON, LIMITED, 
Cameron House, 
26-28, St. Bride Street, London, E.C. 4. 


POINT PART BARREL 


WOLSELEY 


The Specification includes spare wheel and 
carrier ; spare tyre and cover ; electric lighting 
dynamo, with switchboard, battery and wiring ; 
and Electric starters. 


THE TA TLER 


NO NEEDLESS 
COMPLEXITIES 


The illustration shows the sim- 
plicity of filling. 


Unscrew the section from the 
barrel, dip the pen (over the 
whole nib) in the ink bottle, then 


JUST PRESS THE BARS (as on the 
illustration), relax the pressure 
and the pen is filled. 


In a Cameron Self Filler you 
can use a denser ink, because 
in filling you flush every time 
the ink duct. 


With two rolled gold bands, One 
Guinea ; with solid 9-ct. gold bands, 
Two Guineas; Plain, 15/- 


Every Cameron has a choice of five 
gold nibs—the Waverley, Hindoo, ‘J. 
Bankers or Normal. 


Edinburgh: 23, Blair Street. 


Glasgow : 


13, West Regent Street. 


Paris: Kirby Beard & Co., Ltd., 5, Rue Auber. 


HALF-SECTION OF BARREL SAFETY CAP 


SAFETY 
}| 2 SELF FILLER 


PRESSURE BARS 
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Weddings and 
© Engagements. 


Of Naval Interest. that of Lieut.-Colonel W. H. Drake, 
NE of the latest announcements of C.M.G., R.F.A., to Miss Gladys New- 
OC) naval interest is the engagement bolt, the youngest daughter of the late 
of Commander Cuthbert Swi- Major-General and Mrs. Newbolt of 
thinbank, D.S.O., R.N., of Cartmel,. Lancashire. Colonel Drake 
H.M.S. Concord, and the youngest son is the youngest son of the late Major- 
of the Rev. Herbert and Mrs. Swithin- General Mervyn Drake, C.B., of the 
bank of Wonston, Sappers. 
Hants. His fiancée * * 


In Town this 
Month. 
mong the wed- 
dings in town 
this month is the one 
between Captain 
penys as ceo only-ehie of the ‘late Mr. and Mrs. 
B Fy onge o orants Court, 
Keppel, which is pela pall ce whose pep 
3 men oO ajor eorge Bradstock, 
taking Place at St. p.s.0., Mc, (late R.F.A.), was recently 
George’s, Hanover announced 


Square, on the 16th. 
Mr. H. P. Chadwyck- 
Healey and Miss E. 
Hilda Brocklebank 
are to be married at 
St. James’s Church, 
Piccadilly, on the 
17th, and on the fol- 


is Miss Mary Furni- 
vall, the eldest 
daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Percy Furnivall 


Bassano 
EAS 28 xis WV: th 
MISS DOROTHY SELBY-LOWNDES Gircet W. Also 


Second daughter of Mr. Henry W. among the recently 
Selby- Lowndes, M.F.H., and Mrs. engaged is Paymaster 
Selby-Lowndes, of 11, Kingsnorth Lieutenant W. Rus- 
Gardens, Folkestone, who is marry- ll Tuck R.N 
ing Lieutenant Guy Cockburn, D.S.C., SC. ucker, sae? 
R.N. the second son of the 


late Rev. W. L. 
Tucker, M.A., Naval 
Chaplain and Instruc- 
tor, of Romansleigh 
Rectory, North 
Devon, the bride- 
elect being Miss 
Sybille Evans, the 
daughter of the late Ane lowing day there is 
Mr. D. Linzee Evans, MISS OLGA “PEGGY” SNOW the wedding at All 
Blackwell, Somerset. Saints’ Church, Mar- 
Only daughter of the late Colonel E. garet Street, of Mr. 


Vandyk 
MISS EDITH TONGE 


* * ; 
To Take Place Brickhouse Show, Guibert Siren, SW. Gerard N. Watney 
Shortly. who is engaged to Captain W. E. Kemp, and Miss Sylvia 
n interesting en- AT CaRtALE: Maude. 
gagement __re- * * 
cently announced is that of the Hon. Other Engagements. 
Cecil Farrer, the eldest son of Lord @its: engagements include those be- = 
Lafayette Farrer of Abinger, who is shortly to marry tween Major J. H. Knox, M.C., Vanayn 
MISS DOROTHY HAWARD Miss Evelyn Crook, the eldest daughter H.A.C., and Miss Sylvia Braithwaite ; MISS ENID ARBUTHNOTT 
Z of Mr. and Mrs. Edward T. Crook of Major C. E. Wauhope, M.C., R.F.A., 
Eldest daughter of Sir Harry and Woodland Hall, Bridgnorth, Shropshire and Miss Elaine Armstrong-Jones, elder Whose marriage to Lieut.-Colonel W. 
Lady Haward of Totteridge, Herts, ES ae 3 Boys Adams, R.A.F., is announced 
who is marrying Mr: Arthur M..Cole and Lostock, Bolton. Another marriage daughter of Sir Robert Armstrong-Jones, ¢5 ‘take place at St.’ Paul’s Church 
of The Old Hall, Roxholme, Sleaford just announced to take place shortly is MsD eB R&C sPoejee Knightsbridge, on July 2 ’ 


JAZZING. 


By H. DENNIS BRADLEY, : 

=~ Sole Proprietor H.Dennis Bradley ' 
Cio, Military & Naval ‘Jailors. EACE! | 
0200 ne FT 

And plenty— 
Of Manchurian meat 

And miscarried mutton 
And mournful mobs 
Of struggling serfs 
Storming the tube 
And besieging the bus 
Or begging for beer 
In plutocrats’ pubs 
And feeding on fruits of victory. 


% 
And a ery new world 
Of parvenu peers 
And bung baronets 
And niggardly knights, 
Whose honours were won 
On the fields of finance, 
And proud profiteers, 
Fed fat by the war, 
Now prey on the peace 
By Picbing the pie of victory. 


*% * * 

All this is, of course, merely jazzing mart the millennium. It is written in a 
spirit of mischievous merriment, which might not appear unbecoming in these 
serious days of peace. 

It should not be mistaken as another example of the exuberant decadence 
of Youth. 

While the splendid old men so wisely settle the destinies of the world, Youth 
should hold its breath—and purse. And Middle Age its sides—with Dionysian laughter. 

Age feebly fiddles while Youth Paani burns. 

x 


* 

It is Pope & Bradley's pleasure to equip young men. They regret they have 
no time at present to clothe old men. Youth has now to fight to liquidate the 
legacies of Age. 

Incidentally, old men have not the figures to carry Pope & Bradley's clothes. 
They must be left to wrap themselves in their Treasury notes. 


Lounge Suits from £9 9 0 Dinner Suits from £12 12 0 
Overcoats from £10 10 0 


TWO ESTABLISHMENTS ONLY. 


14 OLD BOND STREET. W.@ 


1115 SOUTHAMPTON ROW. LW. 


SALLEO TO THE WORLD” 
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Copyright 
By courtesy of ** The World.” 
A Crépe de Chine Néeglige, 
exquisitely hand - buttonholed and 
decorated with wide ribbon 60 / 


and satin roses, Price 
CAP, 35/9 WRISTLET, 4/- 


The ; 


Co. 


95, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


(Entrance in Blenheim Street), First Floor : 
Over’ Lanchesters’ 


i 
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| 
— that makes the 


As with men, so 
with watches, in the 
long run you judge 
by performance, and 
not by appearance. 
It is the faithful, 
life-long service— 
Waltham the most 


ill 
the marvellous accu- 
racy of timekeeping 
famous of the 
world’s watches. 


Of all reliable Watch- 
makers and Jewellers. 


Illustrated Literature Free. 


WaLtHAM Watcu Co., Ltd. 


(Dept. 6) 125, High Holborn, 
London, W.C. }, 


(Strictly Wholesale.) 
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Sessel Pearls 
are the finest 
reproductions 
existing. They 
are made by a 
secret and 
scientific _pro- 
cess, which im- 
parts to them 
the same sheen, 
delicacy ol 
tone, texture, 
and durability 
of genuine 
Oriental 
Pearls. 


The “Sphere” 


says :— 


“A row of 
wonderful Sessel 
reproduction 
Pearls willamply 
salisfy even the 
most _ fastidious 
taste.” 


Sessel Pearl Ear- 
rings, Pins, Studs, 


1 


SLEKEES << 


3 : Pape na Seppiiecr ib 
oag “pate Beautiful Collar oe Sey Pearls ret eke NEW SPRING 
Bee with 18-ct. Gold Clasp, in case, From CATALOGUE 
£2:2:0 £4:4:0 £2:2:0 POST FREE. 


Diamonds, Pearls, Old Gold, Silver, etc., Purchased for Cash or 


ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE, No. 2, ON REQUEST, POST FREE. 
Sessel Pearls can only be obtained direct from 


SESSEL (Bourne, Ltd.), 14 & 14a, New Bond Street, London, W. 1. 
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O month so sweet as June, and ne more 

delightful pla-e for the first Peace holiday 

than Rosapenna. Long sunny days— 
comfortable travelling—Nature at her best—all 
these delights are for those who choose June for their 
holiday, and at Rosapenna there is a most excellent 
18-hole course of springy turf along the shores of 
Sheephaven and Mulroy Bays, with natural hazards 
and views which are a source of wonder and delight. 
Also, there are motor trips :midst the rugged 
scenery of Donegal and the best of trout-fishing. 
Finally, there is the Rosapenna Hotel, a haven of 
rest, unique in cuisine and comfort ord situated 
close to the bathing place, For the most pleasant 
holiday you have ever had, book your room for June. 


Send a Post Card to-day for full details—how to get 
there—terms etc. Learn all about Rosapenna even ip 
you cannot get there in June. Address the Manager. 


LE « 
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without fastenings 
are ideal for all 
purposes. 


NO FITTING 
REQUIRED. 


Sessel Pearls 
are positively 
superior to any 
others existing. 
Every Necklet, 
in fact every 
pearl made in 
our laboratories 
is an exact and 
faithful repro- 
duction of a 
real pearl, the 
minutest details 
being studied 
in their manu- 
facture. 


No. 280. 


New Model 
Eciruam Gown, 
soft satin, 
various colours, 
lined silk, tunic 
edged fringe, 
roll collar of 
Crépe de Chine, 
in contrasting 
colour. 


9+ Gns. 


Also made in 
Crépe de Chine, 


9 Gns. 


Georgette, 


92 Gns. 


Stockinette, 
103 Gns. 


The “Bystander ’ 


says :— 


“ 

In colour, 
weight and 
gencral appear- 
ance there is ab- 
solutely nothing 
to choose between 
the two pieces. 


Sessel Clasp with 
Sessel Emerald— 


ECIRUAM, Ltd., 


Specialists in Gowns with simplified 
fastenings and Maternity Clothes. 
43, SOUTH MOLTON ST., LONDON, W.1. 


“The Queen” says: “ ECIRUAM 
Maternity Gowns are perfection.” 


taken in Exchange. 
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The Labour Struggle. 
HE struggle at present taking place within the 
Labour Party is one fraught with immense 
interest to the country at large, and contains 
possibilities of danger to the prosperity of this 
country which it is impossible to overestimate. Recently 
a triple alliance of miners, railwaymen, and transport 
workers formally demanded from the Government an 
alteration in the policy of the nation with regard to 
conscription, Russia, and the blockade, or, in short, 
they asked for a labour dictatorship instead of govern- 
ment by the elected representatives of the whole 
country. This request was naturally refused, where- 
upon the alliance asked for the support of the Parlia- 
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POLITICS. 


the present time, a clear issue between those trade 
unionists who seek to establish by sound methods proper 
conditions of life and livelihood among the class that 
they represent, and the extremists, who wish to upset 
the whole of our social structure in order to establish 
a tyranny by a section of the proletariat. As The Daily 
Graphic cleverly points out, the power in the Trade 
Union movement is largely in the hands of the youngish 
men, who by avoiding military service had the oppor- 
tunity, of which they fully availed themselves, of propa- 
gating extreme doctrines. The majority of British 
workers are an easy-going class, but are liable to be 
controlled by an active minority of agitators. If these 
latter succeed in obtaining control over the whole trade 


union machinery, the country will be burdened with 
conditions which may permanently injure many of our 
industries, and lead it straight to economic disaster, 


mentary Committee of the Trade Union Congress. By 
a majority of seven to five the committee refused to take 
the proposal of the alliance. There is, therefore, at 


From “* The Daily Graphic™ 
IT’S THE LITTLE THINGS THAT MATTER 
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ABOUT TO APPEAR—70,000 WORDS OF STUFFING 


From “ The Evening News" 
THE UNPARDONABLE SIN 


‘Of course anyone can see now that the road 
was dangerous. All | objected to was having it 
Pointed out!” 


From “ vie Muskete'' 


HATE NEVER RESTS 


Laying the foundation stone of the next war From ‘ The New York Tribune” 
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Photo GL aphy 


Makes every 
holiday happier 
— for me and my gal A 
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HOUGHTONS ‘LTD - Photographic Manufacturers * London and Glasgow ' 
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Daily Sail 


Million Sale 


ORDER TO-DAY 
S.VAP. 


GLENNY 


(established 1755) 


Civil and Military Tailors 
and Breeches Makers, 


19, CLIFFORD STREET, 
SAVILE ROW, W., 


conveniently and centrally situated 
for the West-end between Bond 
Street and Regent Street. 


152 & 153, STRAND, 
next to Somerset House, close to 
the Temple and Law Courts, and 
within easy distance of the City. 


Indian & Tropical Outfits 


Officers, Sportsmen and Civilians 
taking up appointments in India, 
British East or West Africa, or any 
part of the world supplied with 
full particulars as to clothing and 
equipment suitable to the climate. 


Outfit details oes the Strand. 


oy Folders with details on application | 


Mufti ae at ai IN Ose 
Polo.. ae Be ate Sphey w4 
Tropical aes 3 
Naval and-Milit: ary 55 4 
Diplomatic and Consular 7 
Ministerial and Civil.. Ree ENO 
; Lieutenancy SAREE, 
: Court Dress and Legal <=. |, 10 


19, Clifford St., Savile Row, W. 1 


and 


152 & 153, STRAND, W.C. 2, 
LONDON. 


THRESHER @ 


Ministerial 
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VIRGINIA CIGARETTES 


are something better 
than has ever’ been 
produced before— 
The Most Perfect Hand- 
Made Virginia Cigarettes. 


29 trl/9 50+.3/6 100:..7/- 


Watch for the 3 A’s 
on every box. 


ALEX. BOGUSLAVSKY, Ltd., 55, Piccadilly, London, W. 1. 
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A 
WELCOME ECONOMY. 


“Jack Tar” Pilchards are a deli- 
cious and economical dish. You should 
try them. ‘The cost will work out at 
only a few pence for each person at 
table, and you wil] have a better meal 
than many a restaurant would give 
you for several shillings. 

Ask for the *‘ Jack Tar’’ brand. That 


nate is your guarantee of the best 
Filchards that money can buy. 


Sold in small and large round and oval cans, 


JACK TAR 
PILCHARDS 


Guaran.eed by Mng:s Watson & Co., Newcustle-on-Tyne. 


MIXTURE 


AND 
CIGARETTES 
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LADIES’ KENNEL ASSOCIATION 
NOTES 


**The Tatler” is now the Official Organ of this Influential Body in the “ Doggy” World. 


S promised in our last issue, we have now sent in the report of the reception of the 
deputation from the Kennel Club by Lord Ernle, the President of the Board of Agri- 
culture, but we fear the Editor may not be able to give space for its publication, 
although, dealing with the serious question of the outbreak of rabies, it is of vital 

importance to the public. The deputation begged the Board to at once enforce universal 
muzzling, and gave facts to prove that this is the only sure method 
of stamping out this dread disease; but their request was refused, 
on what appears from the report entirely inadequate reasons. 
The secretary of the Kennel Club now writes us as follows: “‘ At 
the meeting of the Kennel Club Committee held on May 21, the 
following resolution was passed—That in consequence of the 
reception and the decision of the Board of Agriculture given to 
the deputation which waited on them on May 12, the Kennel 
Club have now decided to approach every registered association, 
club, and society, and ask them to pass a resolution for universal 
muzzling and for the removal of the ban on shows, and to request 
that such resolution be in the hands of the Kennel Club not later 
than Wednesday, June 4.” 

It is indeed encouraging to dog-owners that the Kennel Club 
is taking such prompt action on this serious question, and we 
heartily commend the committee and trust that their efforts may 
b2 successful. Surely the Board cannot continue to ignore the 
advice of an expert body of gentlemen, standing in the same 
position to the kennel world as does the Jockey Club to the 
racing community; besides, the Kennel Club assisted the Govern- 
ment loyally during the late food crisis, and were instrumental 
in solving the difficult question of lessening the number of dogs 
without incurring the unpopularity of their enforced slaughter ; 
and the fact that Lord Ernle in his reply mentions that a muzzling 
order would be most unpopular in certain districts at present 
free from rabies gives colour to the suggestion that the Board 
is regarding this vital measure from the standpoint of its ‘* popu- 
larity” instead of the correct one of ridding the country from a 
terrible scourge and danger. 

Miss Desborough writes us that she sent in the L.K.A. petition 
for universal muzzling to the Board of Agriculture with over 
3,000 names, which was most encouraging considering the short 
time allowed to work it up; but she also says taat she was dis- 
appointed that hardly a single dog-owner in an unmuzzled area 
signed the petition, which shows how really selfish most people are. 

We have but little space in which to tender our sympathy and 
that of all dog-lovers to the Baroness Burton in the loss which 
she has sustained of her famous kennel of Cairn terriers. In 
the early morning of May 8 it was discovered that the kennels 
at Dochfour were on fire, and, although many gallant attempts 
were made to rescue the poor little inmates, all perished 
in the flames. Nineteen of the famous prize-winning Cairns 

erished, including Ch. Rona, considered by many judges the 
est Cairn ever shown—a winner of six challenge certificates, 
thirteen first prizes, and special for best Cairn in the show. She 
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PETROL VAPOUR—continued. 


From the Sublime 
e’s an eloquent fact for you. W. L. Stewart's place in Albemarle Street, 
once replete, as I hope it will soon be again, with the excellent Lancia, 


has a window about 40 ft. long, behind which now reposes a wee little motor 
scooter. 
and I make no doubt that the lucky early birds on the waiting list will be so 
insistent that it will be some time before a chassis can be spared for showroom 


Malcolm Arbuthnot 


The new 35-h.p. Lancia has been brought up to date in every respect, 


purposes. 
* * * 

A New Firm. 
qe name ‘‘ Vandys, Ltd.,’’ scarcely hides the identity 

of two very live wires, to wit Frank Vandervell, 
late major in the Tank Corps, and his brother Percy, 
both of whom used to be part and parcel of the C.A.V. 
business, but have now broken out on their own account. 
Frank is very much one of the l’hads. He was on a 
sailing holiday when war came along, and joined up 
without so much as troubling to come home first. Saw 
a lot of service in Gallipoli, and afterwards in France, 
where he got hit in about the last month or so of the 
scrapping. Prother Percy was in the R.A.S.C., M.T, 
If you want to see the compleat motorist, you ought 
not to miss Master Frank in his primrose Scripps-Booth. 
Very much the goods ! 

* * * 

K.L.G. 
Wicee ago, when Grand Prix races were run in Europe 

and Sunbeams were soaking Coupe de l' Auto com- 
petitors in France, Kenelm Lee Guinness used to make 
a sporting plug or two, of extra-superfine quality, for 
his brother Arthur, the famous racing motorist. I have 
an idea these plugs were made in a little private work- 
shop, and were constructed more for enthusiasm than 
profit. But now K.L.G. has a spreading factory in 
the Portsmouth road near the Robin Hood Gate of 
Richmond Park, and his plugs are considered to be 
sine qua nons in the best aircraft, on which they have 
been used by the thousand. W.G.A. 


A Correction. 


was also the dam of many winners and some wonderful unshown MISS MAIDIE ANDREWS We understand that Mrs. James Arthur, who has 
youn now Coe ane aN BUEVivore at Dochfour are a taken 17, Upper Grosvenor Street, is not the 
itch, who happened to be wit aroness Burton’s daughter, Miss Maidie Andrews is one of the clever people shter of Lad hi rie, nor is 
Dochfour Rory, and three very promising puppies sired by Doch- in “Yes, Uncle,” at the Shaftesbury, and is daug Me fhe = y Sop ha aa outa i a ir. 
four Davie ex Ch. Rona, which happened to be away from the playing one of the leading parts. The piece is exc tOe nephews. nes tate Teisainerea neu) as 
kennels, and one bitch due to whelp. Caro F. C. Crarke. still as popular as when it was first produced stated in our issue of May 21. 


URODONAIL, 


lll Cleanses the Kidneys 


(5) 

URODONAL dissolves uric acid as easily >» = 
as hot water dissolves sugar; it cleanses 
the liver, purifies the blood and tissues, 
imparts suppleness to the arteries, and 
prevents obesity by oxidizing fat. 
URODONAL also cleanses the kidneys, 

+, which it frees from uric acid crystals and all 


Me the toxins and impurities which injure the 

renal tissue; it also removes obstructions, 

URODONAL stimulates nutrition and 

modifies the arthritic diathesis. The children 

of arthritic parents undoubtedly inherit the 

tendency to rheumatic disorders, and 

URODONAL alone can counteract this. 

Those who regularly take URODONAL 

avoid rheumatism, migraine, gout, sciatica, 

stones, obesity, etc., and maintain the 

youthful condition of their arteries. 

Recom mended ffl j 

by the Medical \ S 

Profession in 

England and on 

the Continent. 
) 

+ $ 78 = x Se 

fh) z = 
“4 Those who know and realise the pain and distress of uric acid diseases might well look upon 


URODONAL as the gift of an angel sent to reieve their sufferings and safeguard them 
against future attacks of their dread enemy. 


Price 5/- and 12/- per bottle. 


Prepared at Chatelain’s Laboratories, Paris. Obtainable from all Chemists and Drug Stores, or 
direct, post free, 5/6 and 12/6, from the British and Colonial Agents, HEPPELLS, Pharmacists, 
164, Piccadilly, London, W. 1. Full explanatory booklets sent post free on application. 
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If you employ Travellers and Clerks, 
read this: 


The Managing Director of the Ingersoll Watch Company Ltd. 
had a Waterman’s Ideal in constant use for about 
TWENTY YEARS. He has equipped his entire office staff in 
Regent Street, London, numbering about two hundred and fifty, 
with Waterman's Ideals, after having experimented with some 
other makes. 
If you want the Fountain Pen which gives perfect service 
insist on 


has 


Watermais(deal 


Three 


““Safety,’’ 15s. and upwards. 
“Regular,”’ 10s. 6d. and upwards. 


L. G. SLOAN, Ltd., ThePen Corer, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2 


¢ 
q 


MEN’S STOUT (General Wear) .. ee -. 5/6 per set 
LIGHT (City Wear) ue i Gre: If TOT 
LADIES’ (General Wear) .. ee B/E 


Phillips’ Patents, Ltd. (Dept. 3 a), 142-6, Old Street, London, E.C.1 
IVTTHOPHOT TES TUT EUOOHIOT OOOO TPH UT TOO TOUTE UIO ENTOMOL Lee PLUo Loos 


types: “ Self-Filling’’ and | See also No. 74 (" Regular”) at 17s. 6d. 


They impart smoothness to the tread, give grip, 
and prevent slipping. Feet kept dry in wet 
weather. Ideal for Golf. 


FROM ALL BOOTNMAKERS. 


SITS 


ountain Pen 


ee 
Ry 


with the Security Cap. 
Of Stationers & Jewellers everywhere. 
Absolute satisfaction guaranteed. 


see ee w ere eres seseces 


and 39, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W. 1. 
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Capt. M. —, B.E.F., France, writes :— 
Your soles are absolutely. O.K.” 


Col. J. B. T. —, B.E.F., France, writes :— 
In every respect they are excellent.” 


Phillips’ “ Military ” 
SOLES AND HEELS 


Thin rubber plates, with raised studs, to be 
attached on the top of ordinary soles and heels, 
giving complete protection from wear. The rubber 
used is six times more durable than leather. 


U.S.A. Patent 
Spare Heels—Stout, 2/-; Light, 1/6; Ladies’, 1/- per pair. for Sale or Licence. 


With slight extra charge for fixing. 
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